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Introduction 

Critical Thinking: What, Why, and How 
The Logically Illogical Animal 

IronicaHy, humans are not simply the only *Mogical" animal, they arc also the 
only "illogical" animal- They are the only animal that use meanings — ideas, 
concepts, analogies, metaphors, models, theories, and explanations — to 
make sense of things, to understand, predict, and control things. They are also 
the only animal that uses meanings to negate, contradict, and deceive them- 
selfs, to misconceive, distort, and stereotype, to become dogmatic, prejudiced, 
and narrowminded. Humans are tho only animal whose thinking can be char- 
acterized in terms like clear, precise, accurate, relevant, consistent, profound, 
and fair; they are also the only animal whose thinking is often vague, 
imprecise, inaccurate, irrelevant, inconsistent, superficial, trivial, and biased. 

Critical thinking makes sense in the light of this paradoxical dichotomy. 
Humans should not simply trust thur instincts. They should not believe un- 
questioningly what spontaneously occurs to them. They should not accept as 
true everything taught as true. They should not assume their experience is 
unbiased. They are not bom with but need to form intellectually sound 
standards for belief, for truth, for validity. They need to cultivate habits and 
traits which integrate these standards into their lives. 

This logical-illogical dichotomy of human nature has implications for human 
learnings One can Icam by means of the rational capacities of the human mind 
or through its irrational propensities. There are profound reasons for cultivat- 
ing the capacity of the human mind to discipline and direct its thought through 
commitment to intellectual standards. Unfortunate^, much academic learning 
is of a lower-order: undisciplined, associative, and inert. Much of it is an 
obstacle rather than an aid to education. Much of it is a block to genuine 
understanding. 

What students often learn well — that school is a place to repeat back what the 
teacher or textbook said — blocks them from thinking seriously about what 
they are learning. Though there are circumstances in everyday life where 
lower-order, rote learning is sufficient, those circumstances are diminishing 
rapidly. At the same time, the damage done by multiple forms of prejudice and 
narrowmindcdness — academic, social, personal, professional, religious, 
racial, national, and ideological — continues to mount. The irony is that 
higher-order learning can be cultivated in almost any academic setting. By 
focusing on the rational capacities of students' minds, by designing instruction 
so that students explicitly grasp the sense, llie logic, of what they are learning, 



we can make all ^sdditional icaming easier for ihem. Higher-order learning 
multiplies comprehension and insight; lower-order, rote memorization mul- 
tiples misunderstanding and prejudice. Higher-order learning stimulates and 
empowers, lower-order discourages and limits the learner. Though very little 
instruction deliberately aims at lower-order learning, most results in it. "Good" 
students have developed techniques for short-term, rote memorization; "poor" 
students have none. But few students know what it is to think analytically 
through the content of a subject, few use critical thinking as a tool for 
acquiring knowledge. 

Didactic lectures and expensive coverage of content combine with student 
passivity to perpetuate the lower-order thinking and learning students have 
come to associate with school. When students do not actively think their way 
to conclusions, when they do not discuss their thinking with other students or 
the educator, when they do not entertain a variety of points of view, do not 
analyze concepts, theories, or explanations from their own points of view, do 
not actively question the meaning and implications of what they are Icaming, 
do not corr are what they are Icaming to what they have experienced, do not 
tackle norr ouline problems, do not examine ass'imptions or gather evi icncc, 
they do n achieve higher-order learning. They end their schooling with a 
host of fragmentary opinions, rigidly understood procedures, and undisci- 
plined beliefs. They gain liule knowledge or insight. They arc at best trained, 
not educated, not critical thinkers or persons. As a result, their value and 
adaptability, their capacity to leam on the job and in their personal and civic 
lives is severely limited. What is more, their ability to mature intellectually 
and morally, their capacity and motivation to leam, is stunted. 

Recognition of the economic implications of the pervasiveness of lower-order 
Icaming is illustrated in an open letter w hich was drafted b> the president of 
Stanford University, Donald Kennedy, co-signed by 36 other college leaders 
from across the U.S.A. and sent to 3,000 college and university presidents 
(Sept. 18. 1987). It wamed of "a national emergency ... rooted ... in the 
revolution of expectations about what our schools must accomplish: 

// simply will not do for our schools to produce a small elite to power 
our scientific establishment and a larger cadre of workers with basic 
skills to ao routine work. Millions of people around the world now 
have these su/ne basic skills and are willing to work twice as hngfor 
as little as one-tenth our basic wages. To maintain and enhance our 
quality of life, we must develop a leading-edge economy based on 
workers who can think for a living. If skills are equal, in the long run 
wages will be, too. This means we have to educate a vast mass of 
people capable of thinking critically, creatively, and imaginatively. 
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Lauren Resnick, in a recent National Research Council document^ put it this 
way (Resnick, 1987): 



The question of whether schools can do a better job of teaching 
American children '^higher-order skills" is very much in the air. It 
arises in Congressional hearings, where calls are heard for school 
graduates better able to take on work that requires responsibility and 
judgment. It is reflected in public concern that changing employment 
demands are not being met, students* preparation for college is less 
than satisfactory, and general problem-solving abilities remain low. 

Recognition of the social* political» and moral implications of lower-order 
learning is growing with the realization that both developed and underdeve; 
oped nations face complex problems that cannot be solved without significant 
intellectual growth on the part of large masses of pec^le. Such growth 
presupposes increased reflective and critical thinking about deep-seated prob- 
lems of environmental damage* human relations* over-population, rising 
expectations, diminishing resources, global competition* personal goals, and 
ideological conflict. 

This problem of lower-order learning will not be solved outside of school* for 
the lay person is increasingly bombarded with diverse, contradictory explana- 
tions and prescriptions. Lacking experience with complex thinking* unused to 
critical thinking* the ordinary person retreats in the face of complexity to 
simplistic traditional pictures of the world. The growing mass media feed this 
demand for simple-minded answers. If schools and colleges do not cultivate a 
shift from rote memorization to critical thinking* there is little possibility that 
the shift will significantly occur outside of school. 

To effect this shift, teachers and professors must consider a new concept of 
knowledge* learning, and literacy, one more in tune with the modem world* 
one that links the acquisition of knowledge through dialogical and dialectical 
thinking with the development of minds at home with complexity and 
ambiguity* able to adjust their thinking to accelerating changes* minds not 
fixated on present beliefs, not easily manipulated or taken in by propaganda. 
The theoretical foundation for this need and tlie appropriate way to meet it are 
now accumulating a solid research base. Its academic implementation is 
merely beginning; its full development around the world is probably 10 to 25 
years in the future. 

Lower-Order Learning 

There are a ^'^riety of forms of lower-order learning in the schools. We can 
understand the forms by understanding the relative lack r • logic informing 
them. Paradigmatically* lower-order learning is learning by sheer association 
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or rote. Hence, students come to think of history class, for example, as a place 
where you hear names and dates and places; where you try to remember them 
and state them on tests. Math comes to be thought of as numbers, symbols, and 
fonnulas ~ mysterious things you mechanically manipulate as the teachei 
told you to get the right answer. Literature is often thought of as uninteresting 
stories to remember along with what the teacher said is important about them. 

We can improve student's performance only by improving student thinking. 
We can improve their thinking only by creating opportunities and incentives 
for them to think. We can provide them with opportunities and incentives to 
think only if those who teach are given time to thoughtfully redesign their 
instruction. We can create time to thoughtfully redesign instruction only if we 
ease the compulsion to cover huge amounts of subject matter. We can reduce 
the obsession to cover huge amounts of subject matter only if the curriculum 
is rcsUoictured to focus on basic concepts, understandings, and abilities. We 
can rcsUuciure the curriculum to focus on basic concepts, understandings, and 
abilities only if faculty understand why such a focus is essential to the kind of 
higher-order learning that engenders rational and responsible citizens, work- 
ers, and persons, peop'.e for whom adaptability is a way of life. 

In education, the whole is greater than the sum of the parts. We need to forge 
connections that shape the parts into a coherent educational whole. To achieve 
this, there is nothing more important than a clear conception of education 
embedded in curriculum, inservicc, and instruction. No significant reform of 
education can take place unless we fa^^e up to the didactic, lower-order 
conception of education that informs daily practice. Present instructional 
practices imply an equation between parroting information and acquiring 
knowledge. Faculty at every level of education often feel compelled to cover 
information even though they know their students do not significantly under- 
stand and will soon forget it. Behind this practice is a network of uncritically 
held assumptions that need to be made explicit and refuted, namely: 

1) that students will learn how to think if only they know what to think, 

2) that knowledge can he given directly to students without their having to 
tiunk it through for themselves, 

3) that to become educated is to store up content analogous to a data 
bank, 

4) that quiet classes with little student talk are typically reflective of stu- 
dents* learning, 

5) that students can gain significant knowledge without seeking or valuing 
it, 

6) tfiat material should be presented from the point of view of the author- 
ity, the one who knows. 
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7) that superficial learning can later be deepened^ 

8) that coverage is more important than depth, 

9) that students who can correctly answer questions, provide definitions, 
and apply formulae; demonstrate substantial understanding, and 

10) that students learn best by working alone in silence. 

One who understands and values education as higher-order learning holds a 
very different set of assumptions^ namely: 

1) that students can learn what to think only as they learn how to think, 

2) that knowledge is acquired only through thinking, 

3) that educated persons are those who have learned how to gather, 
analyze, synthesize, assess, and apply information for themselves, 

4) that classes with much student talkjocused on live issues, is a better 
sign of learning than quiet classes, focused on a passive acceptance of 
what the instructor says, 

5) that students gain significant knowledge only by valuing it, 

6) tlxo/i information should be presented so as to be understandable from 
(he point of view of the learner, which requires that it be related to the 
learner s experiences, 

7) that superficial learning is often mislearning that stands as an obstacle 
to deeper understanding, 

8) that depth is more important than coverage, 

9) that students can often provide correct answers, repeat definitions, and 
apply formulas while not understanding those answers, definitions, or 
formulas, and 

10) that students learn best by working with other students, and by gaining 
much experience in mutually supportive debate and empathic exchange 
of ideas. 

These contrasting beliefs about education, knowledge, teaching, and learning 
have contrasting implications for how textbooks should be written, how in- 
suuction should be carried out, and how students should go about learning. If 
the first set of statements collectively defines a didactic conception of educa- 
tion, the second defines a cr.lical conception of education. If the first set 
encourages lower-order learning, the second encourages higher-order. A para- 
digm shift is needed to make higher-order thinking a classroom reality. The 
sessions of the Tenth International Conference on Critical Thinking and Edu- 
cational Reform are focused on making this shift a reality. 
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History of the Conference 

The 1990 Couference on Critical Thinking and Educational Reform reflects 
the devclopoient implicit in the nine annual conferences which preceded it. 
From the beginning, the First National Conference on Critical Thinking, 
Moral Education, and Rationality (1981), the concept of critical thinking we 
have fostered was linked to broadly-based ethical concerns and not simply on 
more narrowly defined academic and technical needs. We began by bringing 
together some of the finest philosophical minds to reflect upon this crucial 
area of concern. Nicholas Rescher, Michael Scriven, Joseph Ullian, Julius 
Moravcsik, Ruth Marcus, Ralph Johnson, J. Anthony Blair, and Mary Anne 
Warren were among those who set us on our way. Beginning with thinkers 
capable of the most profound and self-critical thought was an excellent 
foundation on which to build. But we quickly saw that if progress were to be 
made, we had to expand our efforts to involve decision-makers at all levels of 
education. We were well aware that reports on educational reform would not 
reform education. Very often these reports themselves were in need of critique. 

Subsequent conferences have been expanded progressively, therefore, to 
include more emphasis on the crucial early years and on the forces and factors 
affecting the realities of teaching. We have sought to augment and unfold 
sound theory with models of sound practice — hence our growing emphasis 
on workshops and video-tapes modelling instruction. 

There have been two central problems that we have faced in bringing together 
K~12 and college instructors. Many college instructors and theoreticians have 
had little experience trying to translate the results of their research into 
classroom strategiesat the K-12 level. And many K-12 teachers, in turn, have 
little sympathy for any theory that cannot immediately be so translated. 
Indeed, there is still alive in educational circles today the syndrome that H. L. 
Mencken so vividly characterized; 

The aim seems to be to reduce the whole teaching process to a sort of 
automatic reaction, to discover some master formula that will not 
only take the place of competence and resourcefulness in the teacher 
but thalmllalso create an artificial receptivity in the child. Teaching 
becomes a thing in itself separable from and superior to the thing 
taught. Its mastery is a special business, a sort of transcendental high 
jumping. A teacher well grounded in it can teach anything to any 
child, just as a sound dentist can pull any tooth out of any jaw. 
(Baltimore Sun, 1923) 

In 1986, 280,000 California eighth-grade students took a history-social sci- 
ence test in which 40% of the questions addressed critical thinking skills. The 
California State Department of Education has developed a continuum of 
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critical thinking skills for the 3"*, 10*» and 12* grades. A number of 
oilier states, including Texas, New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Utah, Wisconsin, and Alaska, are mandating critical thinking in- 
struction in one form or another. The College Board has already pointed out 
that the ability to reason and think critically is a fundamental and necessary 
component in all other basic academic competencies. And, just recently, the 
American Federation of Teachers has published a national position paper on 
critical thinking. 

The Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique has been working closely 
with the California State Department of Education, theCollege Board, numer- 
ous school districts, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the National Education Association, and the American Fedciation of 
Teachers to facilitate implementation of the highest standards of critical 
thinking instruction from kindergarten through the university* 

It is important to recognize that we arc still very much in the beginning stages 
of educational reform based on critical thinking instruction. There is every 
reason to think that the need for an annual conference in critical thinking will 
continue indefinitely. The deeply entrenched compj^f'Uncntalization of knowl- 
edge, the increasing sophistication of propaganda and mass manipulation 
techniques, the continuing dominance of rote memorization and recall of facts 
as modes of learning, the growth of television and the electronic media, the 
increasing conflict of opposing ideologies in the global village, the accelera- 
tion of misunderstanding and stereotype in international politics, the growing 
desire for a simplistic explanation of life wherein opposing groups are identi- 
fied as essentially ''good" or **evil," the growing threat of nuclear holocaust — 
all argue for the pressing need for fair-minded critical thinking skills. 
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We assume that all of the participants in the conference bring to it a shared 
general interest in critical thinking, understood as a family of interdependent 
intellectual skills and abilities in need of support by a complex of rational 
passions. We assume as well, then, that all participants share a commitment to 
the principle that such abilities and affective qualities can only be developed 
over an extended period of time and as the result of careful cultivation. We 
expect, therefore, that all participants will have some interest in the unique and 
necessary contributions of others working in diverse subject areas and at 
diverse educational levels. 

Those who teach the early grades need to understand and appreciate the 
superstructure that is to be built upon the foundations they help to lay. Those 
who teach the middle grades need to understand and appreciate what has come 
before and what is to follow. And those who teach the later grades need to 
provide the capstones that will solidify the skills, insights, and passions tliat 
can secure life-long learning grounded in deeply internalized critical thinking 
skills. Wc assume, then, that all participants will make some effort to commu- 
nicate with and build connections to others, to reach out beyond the parochi- 
alism of subject matter and grade level. 

At the same time, we realize that special interest groups exist within the 
critical thinking movement and need to develop along a manifold of direc- 
tions. We will be accommodating this need in two ways: 1) by classifying all 
presentations with a label that indicates possible special interest concerns 
(e.g., G, E, JH, HS, K--12, CC, U, etc.), and 2) by setdng up an early meeting 
time on Tuesday morning (7:45-8:45) for groups to organize themselves into 
networks. (See page 1 of the Appendix for more information on these special 
interest meetings.) Virtually all sessions have been scheduled for 1 V^hours to 
maximize opportunities for questions and discussion. 

The evening social hours are intended to be an integral part of the conference. 
We are encouraging all of the presenters to make themselves available for the 
social hours so that the kinds of extended exchanges rarely possible in 
question and answer sessions might be facilitated. 
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Conference Theme 
Critical Thinking: The Thinking that Masters the Content 

The conference theme has been selected to give participants a central concept 
they can use to understand the basic relationships among tlie various presenta- 
tions. This year it is focused on a fundamental insight, the abscnse of which 
leads inevitably to a false dichotomy: **Which is more important, content or 
thinking?" This false dicotomy is based on the misconception that one can 
absorb content without thinking, on the one hand, or think about nothing at all, 
on the other The fact is that there is no such thing as "content-less" thinking 
or content that can be mastered without thought, There is no need to choose 
between an emphasis on content and an emphasis on thinking. Students can 
master content only through disciplined thinking and thinking can be disci- 
plined only through the medium of content. We need to recognize and 
continually emphasize how content and thinking are inseparably intertwined. 
Another way to highlight this insight is through a recognition that all knowl- 
edge is embedded in thought. 

Knowledge as Embedded in Thinking 

We often talk of knowledge as if it could be divorced from thinking, as if it 
could be gathered up by one person and given to another in the form of a 
collection of sentences to remember. When we talk in this way, we forget that 
'knowledge by its very nature depends on thought. Knowledge is produced by 
thought, analyzed by thought, comprehended by thought, organized, evalu- 
ated, maintained, and transformed by thought. Knowledge exists, properly 
speaking, only in minds that have comprehended and justified it through 
thought. And when we say think we mean think critically. Knowledge is not to 
be confused with belief nor with symbolic representation of belief. Humans 
are quite capable of believing things that are false or believing things to be true 
williout knowing them to be so. A book contains knowledge only in a 
derivative sense, only because minds can thoughtfully read it and through that 
process gain knowledge. We often forget this and design instruction as if recall 
were equivalent to knowledge. 

Wc need to remember that all knowledge exists in and through critical 
thought All the disciphnes — mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
geography, sociology, anthropology, history, philosophy, and so on — iire 
modes of thinking. We know mathematics not to the extent that we can recite 
maihematical formulas, but only to the extent that we can think mathematically, 
Wc know science not to the extent that we can recall sentences from our 
science textbooks, but only to the extent that we can think scientifically. We 
understand sociology only to the extent that we can think sociologically, 
history only to the ^^xtent that we can think historically, and philosophy only to 
the extent that we can think philosophically, 
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When we teach each subject in such a way that students pass courses without 
thinking their way into the knowledge that each makes possible, students leave 
their courses without any ir.ore knowledge than they had when they entered 
them. When we sacrifice thought to gain coverage, we sacrifice knowledge at 
the same time. The issue is not, **Shall we sacrifice knowledge to spend time 
on thought?", but, "Shall we continue to sacrifice both knowledge and thought 
for the mere appearance of learning, for mislcaming, for fragmentary learn- 
ing, for transitory learning, for inert, confused learning?" 

The Field of Critical Thinking: Core Concepts 

The field of critical thinking research and instruction is rich and diverse, but 
there are common core concepts and insights which can be used to organize 
that diversity and render it coherent. There is no question, for example, that 
there is a body of intellectual skills presupposed in critical thinking, skills 
which have broad applicat^. n across the full range of human thought and 
action. Whenever humans act or think, they conceptualize or give meanings to 
their action and thought. These meanings or conceptualizations may be more 
or less clear (hence the importance of skills of clarification). These meanings 
organize and give expression to "information", which may be more or less 
accurate, well-justified, and complete (hence the importance of skills for the 
gathering, processing, and assessing of information). They arc based upon 
beliefs, some of which we take for granted (hence the importance of skills for 
locating and assessing assumptions). They build toward or entail conse- 
quences and implications (hence the importance of skills for pinning down 
and assessing consequences and implications). Finally, human action and 
thought is based upon and creates meanings within some perspective, point of 
view, or world view (hence the importance of skills which locate the perspec- 
tive or pointof view within whichagivenactionorlineofthoughtis developed). 

But critical thinking is not just about intellectual skills, for intellectual skills 
can be used in a variety of ways, some of which are inconsistent with the 
foundational values of critical thinking: love of truth, fairmindcdness, and a 
concern to apply the same rigorous standards of evidence and proof to our own 
thinking — especially that which serves our vested interest — as we do to the 
thinking of others. It is, of course, easy to be "critical" when we are hostile to 
persons or belief systems, and very difficult when we are strongly predisposed 
to favor persons or belief systems. Our egocenuic or sociocenu^ic biases may 
act as blinders to narrow our critical thinking to what are fundamentally self- 
serving uses of it. This problem was identified in ancient Greece by Socrates 
and Plato as the problem of sophistry. We know it in the modem world as the 
problem of demagoguery, propaganda, closcdmindedness, and self-decep- 
tion. This, of course, is not simply a matter of stupidity or of conscious evil. 
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What it does mean is that critical thinking skills can be used to defeat the ends 
of critical thinking. Or, at least, a person may not yet have learned how to 
organize and use his or her critical thinking skills with the same degree of 
consistency within domains where there is emotional blockage. All of the 
above points highlight the need to emphasize the affective dimension of 
critical thinking, the dimension of values, commitments, and traits of mind. 
This does not mean, by the way, that we need to condition or indoctrinate 
students in an affective way, for the critical spirit can be nurtured only while 
actually practic*.Ji{ critical thinking in some (cognitive) way. One cannot 
develop one's fairmindedness, for example, without actually thinking fair- 
mindedly. One cannot develop one's intellectual independence, without actu- 
ally thinking independently. This is true of all the essential critical thinking 
traits, values, or dispositions. The crucial need is to develop instruction in such 
a way that, for example, fairminded and independent thinking arc required by 
the very nature of what is done. Examples of assignments and practices that 
foster the critical spirit and demonsU-ate how to infuse critical thinking into 
subject matter instruction, can be found in the Handbooks on Critical Think- 
ing, 4-6, 6-9, and High School which have been published by the Center, 

If we are to educate students so that they develop the abilities and traits of a 
fairminded critical pcrsoi*, we must redesign schooling at all levels. To move 
beyond the superficial, we must take the long view and work for change over 
five to ten year periods. The basic habits that underlie teaching arc as deep- 
seated as they are for any other human behavior. The compulsion to teach 
didactically is formidable. Only by patience, perseverance, and commitment 
can we achieve foundational change, and only foundational change will make 
a significant difference. 

Infusing Critical Thinking Into Subject Matter 
Instruction^ K-12 

The Center staff advocates a lesson plan remodelling approach to infusion of 
critical thinking into subject matter instruction. This approach is built into 
critical thinking handbooks for teachers. The basic idea behind lesson plan 
remodelling for critical thinking is simple. When remodelling lessons, the 
teacher critiques a lesson plan using certain sU*aicgies and principles and 
formulates a new lesson plan based on that critical process. 

Lesson plan remodelling can become a powerful tool in critical thinking staff 
developmenL It is action-oriented and emphasizes close examination and 
critical assessment of what is being introduced into the c lassroom on a day-to- 
day basis. It makes the infusion of critical thinking more manageable by 



paring it down to the critique of particular lesson plans and to the progressive 
infusion of particular critical thinking principles. Lesson plan remodelling is 
also developmental in that, over time, teachers can remodel more and more 
lesson plans, and what has been remodelled can be re-rcmodclled. It can 
provide a means of cooperative learning for teachers. 

Results of this process can be collected and shared, so that teachers can learn 
from and be encouraged by what other teachers do. Dissemination of plausible 
remodels also provides recognition for motivated teachers. Furthermore, 
lesson plan remodelling forges a unity between staff development, curriculum 
development, and student development Lesson plan remodelling helps avoid 
recipe solutions to critical thinking instruction, and integrates cognitive and 
affective goals into the curriculum. 

Lesson plan remodelling is a long-term solution that transforms teaching 
incrementally as teachers develop and mature in their critical thinking insights 
and skills. If teachers can develop the artof critiquing the lesson plans they use 
and learn how to use that critique as the basis for remodelling the lesson plans, 
they will progressively (a) refine and develop their own critical thinking skills 
and insights, (b) reshape the actual or living curriculum, and (c) develop their 
teaching skills. 



Inrusing Critical Thinking Into Subject Matter Instruction 
at Colleges and Universities 

Instruction at the college and university level is not typically built upon 
"lesson plans" so much as on course syllabi. All departments and professors 
play a role in planning how to structure their curriculum and teaching. 

The Center staff makes the following eight recommendations: 

1. 

That a general statement of educational goals as they relate to critical 
thinking and basic intellectual skills be formulated and included in the 
catalog as well as a faculty handbook. This statement might, for example, 
read as follows: 

Becoming an Educated^ Independent Thinker 

All students are expected to take responsibility for their own learn- 
ing. This means that students arc expected to learn the art of inde- 
pendent study and develop sound inlcllcclual and occupational hab- 
its and skills. All work turned in should reflect care, thoroughness, 
and precision, should reveal command of the processes of critical 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, and should demonstrate in- 
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de.pendent critical thought Students should not approach their classes 
as so many unconnected flelds, each with a mass of information lo be 
blindly memorized, but rather as organized systems for thinking 
clearly, accurately, and precisely about interconnected domains of 
human life and experience. In science classes, students should learn 
to think scientifically, in math classes to think mathematically, in 
hi:>tory classes to think historically, and so on, in such a way that if 
later called upon to responiJ to an issue in one of these domains, they 
will know how to begin to interpret and analyze it, seek and organize 
information appropriate to it, reason well concerning iu and devise a 
clear and reasonable way to go about finding an appropriate answer 
or solution with respect to it To develop into disciplined and inde- 
pendent critical thinkers and learners, all students should be actively 
in volved in their own learning, looking to find in each of their classes 
the most basic ideas, principles, and meanings that underlie the field 
and to use these as a basis for analyzing, synthesizing, and assessing 
all of the remaining information or content covered. Students should 
recognize that fundamental concepts and processes must be mastered 
Defore one can successfully understand a given domain of knowl- 
edge and that it is better to learn what is basic to a field deeply and 
well than to rush on to halMeam and so misleam what is less basic. 
Classes will be structured so as to ^^mphasize in-depth learning of 
fundanienlals as a foundation for more advanced learning. Funda- 
mental concepts and principles v/ili continually be used as organizers 
for more advanced understandings. 



2. 

That for each area of study, a statement of the ideal student be formu- 
lated, lliis statement should help the students grasp in general terms what is 
expected of them as well as some of the more basic "payoffs" of studying in 
that area. As part of this statement, the general critical thinking skills list 
should be refoimulated with the subject area in mind. The history department, 
for example, might formulate their goals vis-a-vis critical thinking in some- 
thing like the following way: 



Learning to Think Historically 

All of the history courses have the goal of helping students learn how 
to think historically in a critical and insightful manner. This includes 
learning how tO identify historical viewpoints, to gather and organize 
historical information, to distinguish basic historical facts from his- 
torical interpretations, and to recognize historical relationships and 
paltems as well as the relevance of historical insight to the under- 
standing of current events and problems. 
O . 



3. 

That elements of these subject area statements also be incorporated into 
the college catalog as well as into a student orientation brochure to help 
students see the common objectives and skills that unduuc all fields of study. 

4. 

That course descriptions and syllabi make clear how particular courses 
tie into these general objectives rather than simply specifying the particular 
specialized content of the course. This will help the student make connections 
between courses widiin a subject area as well as between subject areas. Rather 
than seeing only the specializations available, the student will grasp common 
elements, common goals, and common means to achieve them. For example, 
here is how an individual instructor, teaching American History, might follow 
up on the departmental goal statement for his particular course: 

American History 

The fundamental aim of the study of American history will be to aid 
students in thinking critically, insightfully, and knowledgeably about 
the American historical past, focusing on the basic issues upon which 
historians organize and base their research and the development of 
their divergent viev points. Students will learn how to write an 
historical essay in which they defend an historical interpretation 
based on organized, analytic, historical reasoning, reflecting their 
careful reading of professional historians. 

5. 

That the students be Informed early in the course as to how the course is 
being designed not only to foster subject matter mastery but also critical 
competencies and intellectual traits. 

6. 

That a general critical thinking course be developed that can serve as a 
"core" course for all students and will focus .n interdisciplinary issues 
and general critical thinking skills. The faculty should have input into what 
is covered in the course and should follow up and build upon it in each 
specialized subject domain. 
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7. 

That a campus-wide critkal thinking committee be formed to help facili- 
tate on-going faculty development in the area of critical thinking, includ- 
ing locating resource materials, disseminating classroom teaching techniques, 
organizing follow-up seminars from time to time, and arranging for confer- 
ence participation that facilitates developmc in this area. 

8. 

That a faculty critical thinking handbook be developed with submissions 
from many of the faculty leaders in the area of critical thinking. Faculty 
should be identified who have developed teaching and grading strategies that 
can be the basis for a shift of emphasis in instruction from a lecture-based, 
memory-based mode of instruction to one which more actively engages 
students in their learning ^/^d "forces" them to think their way through course 
material. 
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Sunday^ August 5 

8:00 - 9:00 REGISTRATION 

9:00 - 1 0:1 5 WELCOMI NG ADDRESS 
Richard Paul 

Critical Thinking: The Thinking That Masters the Content 

COMMENCEMENT AREA C 

10:30 * 12:00 Francis Moore i^ppd 

Educating for Citizen Democracy 

EPT C 

Arthur L. Costa 

What Human Beings Do When They Behave Intelligently 
and How they can Become More So 

STEV1002 G 

Andrew Goodwin 

The Logic of MTV 

DAR108 C 

Vincent R. Ruggiero 

Teaching Thinking Across the Curriculum 

ART 108 C _ 

John Chaffee H 
Practical Strategics for Teaching Critical Thinking in the * 
Disciplines 

CH68 CQU 

Jan Williamson 

Examples from the Classroom: Lessons and Strategies for 
Teaching Critical Thinking 

STEV2049 K-12 

M. Neil Browne 

Teaching that Really Matters: Why Critical Thinking 
Transcends "Content*' 

STEV3008 C 

Connie DeCapite 

The Thinkhig-Writing Connection 

DAR139 4-12 

John D. N4ay 
Sentential Awareness 

STEV3072 C 

Connie Missimer 

A Simple, Elegant, Natural Means to Master Content: 
By Theories 

CH20 C 
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10:30 - 12:00 Vivian M. Rosenberg 

Continued Helping Students Stretch: Fostering Emotional 
Intelligence to Facilitate Learning and Improve 
Critical Thinking 

DAR143 C,HS,CC,U 

William Taylor 

Critical Literacy — The Pedagogy of Critical Thinking 

DAR122 HS,CC,U 

Judy Rollins Downs 

Critical Thinking and Collaborative Learning: 
A Marriage Made in Heaven 

DAR112 C 

Ogden Morse 

Points of View: The Application of Thinking Skills to 
Subject Matter 

NICH173 HS.CQU 

T. Edward Damer 

What the Fallacies Can Teach Us about Good Arguments 

STEV3046 C 

George M. Luckey^ Jr. 

Teaching for Thinking: Classroom-Based Retention 
Strategies 

STEV3038 CQU 

William F. Burke 

Quarks, Quirks and Quacks: The Use of Psuedoscience in 
Teaching Scientific Method and Critical Thinking 

NICH204 HS,CQU,C 

Zachary Seech^ Patti Campbell^ 

Jean Brown^ Mike BortnicK 

The Lincoln Middle School Critical Thinking Project 

STEV3026 JH,HS,CC 

Craig Walton 

Whit is Liberal rjid what is Conservative about 
Critical Thinking 

STEV304O C,CC,U 

Marlys Witte, Charles Witte 

Prescription for the 90's: Designing Educational 
Experiments in Ignorance, Failure, and Chaos for 
Students and Teachers 

STEV3049 G 

Toni Worshanfi; Anita Stockton 

Thinking Better By Thinking About Thinking Together 

STEV3028 K-.12,G 
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Sunday^ August 5 

LUNCH: (12:00 - 1:30) or (1:30 - 3:00) 

1 2:00 • 1 :30 JoAnn Carter-Wells 

Critical Reading as Critical Thinking 

STEV1002 CQU 

Doug Minkler 

Art and Social Change 

ART108 G 

Robert Kully, Allan McKissick 

Tools for Analyzing Arguments: Structures^ 

Models, and Diagrams 

CH68 C,HS,CQU 

Eugene Carver 

Critical Thinking and Teaching Classic Texts: 
Bacon*s Essay **0n Revenge" 

STEV3072 HS.CQU 

)ohn Hoaglund 

Critical Thinking Across the College Curriculum 

STEV3046 CQU 

1:30-3:00 Arthur Costa 

The School as a Home for the Mind 

EPT G 

Mark Weinstein 

Critical Thinking Across the College Curriculum: 
What Faculty Wants and Needs 

DAR108 CQU 

Matthew Lipman 

Philosophical and Non-Philosophical Aspects of 
Philosophy for Children 

STEV1002 C 

Vincent Ruggiero 

Teaching Ethics Across the Curriculum: 

A Critical Thinking Approach 

ART 108 G 

Richard Paul 

Organized Practice in Lesson Remodelling and Redesign 

CH68 G 

Jimmie Cook 

Leading Middle Grade Children to Participate in 
Critical Thinking 

STEV2049 JH,U 

O 



Sunday^ August 5 

1 :30 - 3:00 Nicholas Michelli, Wendy Oxman-Michelli, 
Continued Robert Davis^ Princess Towe 

The THORP Game: A Simulation of the Effects of 

Teaching for Thinking 

STEV3008 C,K-12,HS,CC,U 

Richard Wertime 

Posing Questions: A Practical Workshop 

DAR139 HS.CQU 

Margot Soven^ William Sullivan 

Exploratory Writing as Resource for Critical Ttiiiiking 
in Context 

STEV3072 CQU 

Joel Rudinow 

The *7ust Say No'' Seminar in Sales Resistance and 
Advertising Analysis 

CH2C HS,CC,U 

Dennis Matthies 

Question- Jnven Learning 

DAR143 G 

Lucy Cromwell 

Teaching and Assessing Critical Thinking 

DAR122 CC 

Stuart Keeley 

From the Sponge to Panning for Gold in the Social 

Sciences: Abnormal Psychology as an Example 

STEV3046 C 

Lenore Langsdorf 

Is "The Conversation of Mankind'* a Narrative or an 
Argument? 

NICH173 U 
Theoretically Demanding 

Carrol Steedman 

Aristotle and the Repertoire of Reasoning in Continuing 
Educational Programs 

STEV3038 CC,U 

Charles Wiederhold 

Cooperative Questions About Content 

STEV3026 C 

Betty Duffey 

Integrating Critical Thinking Skills in Business Courses 

NiCH166 HS.CQU 

or. 
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Sunday^ August 5 

3:15-4:45 Gerald Nosich 

Learning the Material: Teaching Students to Think in 
Subject-Matter Courses 

EPT K.12,U 

Vincent Ruggiero 

Stimulating Faculty Interest in Thinking Instruction 

DAR108 C 

Robert Swartz 

Combining Techniques for Direct Instruction in 
Critical Thinking Skills with the Infusion of Critical 
Thinking into Content Area Instruction 

STEV1002 K.12 

Ralph Johnson 

Thinking Critically about Subliminal Advertising 

STEV2049 G,U 

Danny Well 

Understanding Social Science Through Multi-Cultural 

Global Literature: A Critical Thinking Approach to 

Elementary School Instruction (K-3) 

ART 108 E 

Richard Paul 

Developing A Comprehensive Plan For School-Wide or 

District-Wide Reform 

CH68 G 

Connie De Capite 

Using Critical Thinking With Chapter 1 and At Risk 
Students 

DAR139 3-12 

David Porter 

Critical Thinking, Interdisciplinary Education^ and 
Course Evaluations 

CH 20 CC, U 

Richard Pope 

Math/Science for a Lifetime 

DAR143 3-8 

Lynda |erit 

Training Wheels: Rethinking Teaching and Learning 
Across Disciplines 

DAR122 G,CC 
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Sunday^ August 5 



3:15 - 4:45 Wendy Oxman-Michelli, Mark Weinstein, 
Continued Nicholas M. Michelli^ Matthew Lipman 

The Institute for Critical Thinking at Montclair State 
College: A Third Progress Report 

STEV3076 G 

Karen Quartz 

Teacher Empowerment and Critical Thinking 

DAR112 HS 

Sandra Parks 

Using Graphic Organizers to Improve Thinking 
and Learning 

STEV302B C 

Michael Rich 

Critical Thinking, Moral Arguments, and Ethical Relativism 
STEV3046 C 

Winthrop Holder 

Frontiers of Possibilities: Critical Analysis in the 1990's 

NICH173 C,HS,CC 

)os^ Ramirez 

The Question is: Who Wants Critical Thinkers Around? 

STEV3038 G 

judith Bare 

Reeling and Writhing and Fainting in Coils: 
Nonsense Language and Critical Practice 

NIGH 204 G 

jack Kirschenbaum, Fred Peters 
Which is the Cart and Which is the Horse? Docs Content 
Motivate Critical Thinking or Does Critical Thinking 
Motivate Content Knowledge? 

STEV3026 G 

j. W, Powell 

Picking Texts For Their Wrong Answers 

STEV3040 QC,V 

Ruth Loring 

Thinking Critically about the TeachingA-caming 
Experience: Motivated Strategics for Learning 
Questionnaire — A Formative Evaluation Instrument 

STEV3049 U 
8:00 - 1 1:00 SOCIAL HOURS DININGCOMMONS(Cafeteria) 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 6 

8:45 • 1 0:1 5 Vincent Ruggiero 

The Attitude Factor: 

A Serious Obstacle to Thinking Instruction 

EPT C 

Marlys Mayfield 

From the Sufis to "The Monkey*s Paw/* 

Readings that Teach Critical Thinking Concepts 

DAR112 HS,CQU 

George Hanford 

Teaching Thinking in High School: A Pragmatic Approach 

STEV1002 HS 

Angel Villarini, Adelexis Rios Orlandi, 

Danny Weil, Richard Paul, Anastasios Marcos 

Critical Thinking or Critical Consciousness? 

The Social DimenvSion in the Development of Thinking 

ART 108 C 

John Chaffee 

Critical Literacy and Critical Thinking: 

Partners in Education 

CH 68 cc, u 

Carolyn Sweers 

Effective Uses of Dialogue in a Classroom Setting 

STEV2049 K-12 

Stephen Brookfield 

Using Adults* Experiences to Teach Critical Thinking 

STEV3008 CQU,G 

Kenneth Bumgarner 

Effective Techniques for Implementing Thinking 
Skills Programs 

DAR139 K-12 

George Collison 

Computer Programs and Simulations as Arguments in 

Evolutionary and Physical Science 

STEV3072 HS,CQU 

Ogden Morse 

Literature and Problem Solving: 

The Integration of Thinking Skills and Subject Matter 

CH 20 MS, cc, u 

Priscilla Agnew 

Sex, Death, and Advertising: Mastering the Content 

DAR143 G 
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Monday, August 6 
8:45 -10:15 Eugenie Scott 

Coniinued Critical Thinking in Science and Pseudoscience 

DAR122 HS.CQU 

T. Edward Darner 

A Code of Conduct for Critical Thinkers 

STEV3046 C 

Paul Ady 

Inquiry Tactics for the Literature Class 

N{CH173 HS;CC;U 

Lesley Cola 

The Role of Autobiography in Critical Thinking 

STEV3036 C 

Theoretically Demanding 

Dennis Matthies 

Academic Values vs» Intellectual Values 

NICH 204 G 

Joe Edwards 

Curriculum Units to Keep Critical Thinking a Top 
Priority in the School Setting 

STEV3026 7-12 

Robin Fogarty 

Patterns 

STEV3040 K.12 

Adrian Frana 

A View from the Flip Side 

STEV3049 C;7.12 

Richard Parker 

A Case for Formal Logic 

STEV3028 CC,U;G 

Donald Hatcher 

Critical Thinking in a Post-Modem Age 

NICH 166 U 

Theoretically Demanding 

10:30 • 12:00 Michael Striven 

Practical Evaluation: The Last Frontier For Informal Logic? 

EPT C 

Marlys Mayfield 

A Detour Around the Data Dump or the Critical 
Thinking/Research ^kills Junction 

JAR108 HS;CC;U 

Lorenz Boehm 

Natural Allies: Writing, Teaching, and Critical Thinking 
Q STEV3049 C,K-12,CC 
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10:30 - 12:00 Robert Swartz, Sandra Parks 

Continued Conr»bining Techniques for Direct Instruction in 

> ' al Thinking Skills with the Infusion of Critical 
.iking into Content Area Instruction 

STEV1002 K.12 

Vincent Ruggiero 

Critical Thinking and the Concept of "Truth" 

ART 108 HS,CC,U 

Richard Paul 

How to Foster Critical Thinking Intuitions 

CH68 C 

)an Williamson 

Examples from the Classioom: Lessons and Strategics for 

Teaching Critical Thinking 

ST^V2049 K.12 

Margaret Hyde 

Translating Theory into Practice: Strategics and 
Materials for Teaching Higher Order Thinking/Reading 
Skills 

STEV3008 HS,CC,U 

Stephanie Knight^ Hersholt Waxman 

Direct Instruction for Teaching of Critical Thinking: 

Adoption. Adaption or Abdication? 

DAR 1 39 HS, CC, University Researchers 

judith Collison 

Performance Based Assessment in Secondary Mathematics 
and Science: Connecticut's Common Core of Learning 
Assessment 

STEV3072 HS,G 

Betty Duffey 

If the Socratic Method Can Be Used to Teach Accounting. 

It Can Be Used in Any Curriculum 

CH20 G 

janita Hoskyn, Edys Quellmalz 

It Works: The Multicultural Reading and Thinking Project 

(MCRAT) 

DAR143 G.E 

Vivian Rosenberg 

Modifying Traditional Writing Instruction: Strategics lo 

Facilitate Critical Thinking 

DAR122 CC,U 
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Monday^ August 6 
10:30-12:00 Chet Meyers 

Continued Creating Practical Critical Thinking Assignments in 
All Disciplines 

DAR112 G,U 

John Feare 

Critical Thinking Across and Beyond the Campus 

STEV3046 C,CQU 

Eugene Carver 

Can a Theory of Reasoning Correct Ordinary Thinking? 

NICH173 HS,CQ U 

Theoretically Demanding 

lames O'Connor 

Teacher Action Research: Implementing 

Critical Thinking Via a Critical Approach 

STEV3038 K-12,U,C 

Hollibert Phillips 

Manner as Matter and Other Matters 

STEV3026 C,CQU 

Warren Shibles 

Critical Thinking About Emotion 

STEV3040 C 

Noreen Miller 

Opening Windows to the World Through 
Critical Thinking 

NICH166 HS,CQG 

loel Rudinow 

Argument - Appreciation/Argument - Criticism: 

The "Aesthetics'* of Informal Logic 

STEV3030 U 

Theoretically Demanding 

Rao Tatikonda 

MaslCi ing Basics of Production/Operations Management 
Through Higher Order Thinking Skills 

NICH 320 CC, U 

LUNCH: (1 2:00 - 1 :30) or (1 :30 - 3:00) 

12:00-1:30 Dennis Gray 

Socratic Seminar and Educational Reform 

CH68 K-12,G 

Richard Mumford 

Critical Thinking in American History 

4 -{ DAR143 HS^CQU 
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12:00 - 1:30 Dennis Rohatyn 

Continued Leonardo as a Critical Thinker 

STEV3046 C 

Margaret McCabe^ Jacqueline Rhoades 

Thinking Skills: Can They be Measured? Or How Do You 

Know If Your Students Are Thinking? 

NICH173 C 

1 :30 - 3:00 Matthew Lipman 

Higher-Order Complex Thinking 

EPT C 

Nicholas Michelli^ Tina Jacobowitz^ 
Wendy Oxman-Michelli^ Lisa De Lorenzo 

Preparing Pre-Service Teachers for Critical Thinking: 
A Collaborative Model 

DAR108 G,K-12, 

Richard Paul 

Richard Paul's Bag of Tricks 

STEV1002 c 

Gerald Nosich 

Teaching Thinking and Teaching Content: Lesson 
Remodeling K-12 

DAR139 K-12 

Vincent Ruggiero 

Teaching Students to Think About Their Thinking 

ART 108 C 

Robert Swartz 

Assessing the Quality of Student Thinking: Techniques for 
Classroom Teachers 

CH68 G,K-12 

William Dorman 

After the Cold War: What Role for Critical Thinking? 

STEV2049 C 

George Collison 

Ecology Computer Simulations: Tiny Understandings Now 
Can Prevent Big Problems Later 

STEV3072 )H,HS,CC, U 
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1 :30 - 3:00 Ralph Johnsun 

Continued Why Do We Reason Poorly? 

Psychodynamics vs. Psychologic? 

CH 20 CC, U 

Olivia Rovinescu^ Stanley Nemiroff 

Thinking Critically About Moral and Social Issues 

DAR143 CC,U 

Norman Unrau 

The TASK of Reading and Writing 

DAR122 HS,CC,U 

Marilee McGowan 

Strategies for Teaching Critical Reading 

DAR112 G, K-12,CC 

Donald Hatcher 

Critical Thinking and the Liberal ArUv 

STEV3046 C 

Judy Hirsch 

Assessment and Remediation of Co^r ve Skills: 

Combining the Theories of Freire and Feuerstein, Part 1 

NICH173 K.12,CC,U 

Laura Lyn Inglis^ Peter Steinfeld 

Critical Thinking as Revolutionary Act: 

Learning to Learn from our Students 

STEV3038 K-12,CC 

Maulana Karenga 

The Oppositional Logic of Malcom X: 
A Critical Examination 

NICH 204 C 

Patricia Plavcan 

Impact of Critical Thinking Instruction in a Collcgc-Lcvcl 
Nutrition Course 

NICH 166 CC,U 

3:1 5 - 4:45 Michael Scriven 

Critical Thinking About Educational Evaluation 

EPT G 

Joel Lindsey Stafford, Dee Seligman 

What Inquiring Minds Want to Know: 
An Inservicc Workshop for Educators 

NICH 204 K.12 
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3:15-4:45 Angel Villarini 

Continued Critical Thinking, Curriculum Revision, and 

Educational Reform in Puerto Rico 

STEV1002 C 

Hershoit Waxman, Stephanie Knight, 
Judith Walker de Felix, Yolanda Padron, 
Richard Johnson, Sharon Sterchy 

Critical Thinking Instruction in Elementary, Middle, and 

High School Classes 

ART 108 C 

Charles Blatz 

The Thinking that Masters the Content: 

The Nature and Desirability of Critical Thinking Transfer 

CH68 C 

Kathleen Tyner 

Exploring Re-Presentation: A CuUural Approach 

STEV2049 K-12,G 

Craig Walton 

How to Teach "Reasoning Across the Curriculum'* 

STEV3008 C 

Connie De Capite 

Critical Thinking Through Thematic Units 

DAR139 4-12 

Thomas Jackson 

Philosophy for Children and the Thinking 

Skills that Master Content 

STEV3072 E 

Mark Weinstein 
Entailment 

CH20 C 
Theoretically Demanding 

Priscilla Agnew 

Peer Grading: Recognizing Good Critical Thinking 

DAR143 G 

Richard Wertime 

Thinking al>out the Self as Pcrfonncr: Making Key 

Connection between Intelligence and Effectiveness 

DAR122 HS,CC,U 



4.: 

O 
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Monday, August 6 

3:15 - 4:45 Wendy Oxman-Michelli 

Continued The Many Faces of Critical Thinking 

DAR108 G 

Barbara Presseisen, Janice Kruse, 
Barbara Smey-Richman 

Teaching Thinking in Selected Content Areas: 

A Survey of Current Practices 

DAR112 K-12 

Warren Shibles 

The Metaphorical Method of Critical Thinking 

STEV3046 C 

Judy Hirsch 

Assessment and Remediation of Cognitive Skills: 
Combining the Theories of Freire and Feurstein, Part II 

NICH173 K-12,CC,U 

Carol Lynn Knight 

Report on the Progress of a Critical Thinking Project 
for Social Science Faculty in the Virginia Community 
College System 

STEV3038 CC 

Gail Kaplan 

Critical Thinking in the Classroom: 

A Workshop on Developing Critical Thinkers 

STEV3026 K-12,CC,U 

David McNeil 

Criucal Thinking and the Practice of Critical History 

STEV3040 G,CC,U 

Yehudi Webster 

Are There White and Black People? 

Reasoning about Racial Classification 

STEV3049 G 

Joel Rudlnow 

Teaching Critical Thinking and Media Literacy: 

Tlu "High Concept" 

NICH166 C,U 
Theoretically Demanding 

5:30-8:00 BANQUET Dining Commons 

8:00 - 1 1:00 SOCIAL HOURS DININGCOMMONS (Cafeteria) 
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Tuesday^ August 7 

Tuesday^ August 7 

7s35 . 8:35 SPECIAL INTEREST CROUPS 

Elei entary (K-^) DAR 143 

Middle School (7-«) DAR 122 

High School (9-12) DAR 112 

Critical Thinking Staff Development CH 68 

Community College STEV 3008 

Four-Year College and University STEV 2049 
Critical Thinking in Literature 

and Language Arts STEV 3072 

Critical Thinking and Psychology STEV 3046 

Critical Thinking in the Arts ART 108 

Critical Thinking in Science and Math CH 20 

Critical Thinking Assessment STEV 3026 

Critical Thinking for the Slow or 

Disadvantaged Learner STEV 3038 

Learning and Tutorial Centers STEV 3040 

Feminist Education STEV 3049 

CriUcal Pedagogy NICH 173 

Critical Thinking and Compute: Programs NICH 204 

Informal Logic and Reasoning Studies STEV 3028 
Critical Thinking Staff Development 

and Inservice STEV 3076 

Critical Thinking and Cooperative Learning STEV 3095 

Critical Thinking and Religious Education CH 10 
Critical Thinking and Communication Studies NICH 166 

Critical Thinking and ihc Law STEV 3077 

Critical Thinking and Nursing Education DAR 139 

Critical thinking and Preservice Education STEV 3030 

Starting Critical Thinking Newsletters STEV 1 002 

Critical Thinking for Pre-School Children NICH 320 

Please see description on page A-i 

8:45-10:15 Gerald Nosich 

Some Problems in Teaching Critical Thinking in 
Subject Matter Courses 

EPT 



u 



Wendy Oxman^-Michelli; Lesley Coia, Princess Towe, 
Robert DaviS; Nicholas Michelli 
Project THISTLE (Thinking Skills in Teaching and 
Learning): A Ten Year Retrospective and A Look 
to the Future 

DAR 106 G,K-12 

Perry Weddle 

Handling Emotion 



O 



STEV 1002 



HS, CQ U 
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Tuesday^ August 7 

8:45 - 1 0:1 5 John Barell, Tina Jacobowitz 

Continued Inviting the thoughtfulness of Young Teachers 
(Pre-Service) 

ART 108 C 

Charles Blatz 

The Thinking that Masters the Content: 

Organizing for Transfer 

CH68 C 

Carolyn Sweers 

Helping Students ExamineTheir Lives: 

How to Elicit and Analyze Experiential Information 

STEV2049 K-12,C 

Stephen Brookfield 

Experiencing Critical Thinking: 

Rhythms of Learning in Adult Life 

STEV3008 C,CC,U 

John Splaine 

Critical Viewing: Stimulant to Critical Thinking 

STEV3072 C 

William Martin 

Building Thinking Cultures 

DAR112 JH.HS 

Robert Dean^ Paul Baker 

Organizational Strategies for the Successful 

Development of a Thinking Skills Program 

STEV3046 C,K-12 

Linda Kelly Alkana 

Teaching Critical Thinking With Historical Methodology 

NICH173 HS,CC,U 



Louis Demos 
Shared Inquiry 



STEV3038 



Lewis Bright 

The Toulmin Model as an Approach to Critical Thinking 

NICH 204 CC, U 

Don Davison 

Reverence For Life:Using Dr* Albert Schweitzer's 

Ethics In Our Classrooms 

STEV3026 JH,HS,CC,U,C 

Les Gottesman^ Janice Moulton 

Critical Composition for Business Students 

STEV304O CC,U,C 
O 
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Tuesday^ August 7 



8:45 - 1 0:15 Eleanor Lang, Donna Bodden 

Continued Critical Conversations: Oral Pre-writing in a 
Multi-Disciplinary Composition Classroom 

STEV3049 CC,U 

Kathleen Tyner 

Trying to make a Dovetail Joint: 
Critical Thinking and Media Literacy 

STEV3076 C 

Frances Martine, Deanne Quinn 
PROBE to Learn 

STEV3028 JH;HS;CC;U 

Elementary Education in the 21'^ Century: 

The Role of Critical Thinking 

DAR122 K-6 

Please see description in Appendix pages 

10:30*12:00 Richard Paul 

How to Help Students Develop Intellectual Standards (that 
they apply to everyday life) 

EPT C 

Craig Walton 

Critical Thinkii and the 1990 NAEP Functional 
Literacy Studies 

DAR108 G 

Lynne Diaz-Rico 

Mental Models from the Media: Thinking Critically About 
Teachers' Portrayal in the Movies 

STEV1002 K-12 

Angel Villarini^ Adalexis Rios Orlandi 

Bridging the Gap Between Teaching Thinking and 

Content Instruction: The Faculty Enhancement Center 

at the University of Puerto Rico 

ART 108 CQU 

John Chaffee 

Critical and Creative Problem-Solving 

CH 68 CQ U 

Lenore Langsdorf 

Seeing, Talking, Mastering: Stages Along the 
Critical Thinking Way 

STEV2049 HS.CQU 



Tuesday^ August 7 
10:30-12:00 LesKishler 

Continued High School Course in Critical Thinking and 
Independent Studies 

STEV3008 HS 

Douglas Dibble 

The Use of Documentary to Teach Critical Thinking 

DAR139 HS,CC,U 

Susan Hales 

Understanding the Relationship Between Critical Thinking 
and Self-Esteem«PartI 

STEV3072 C,U 

Nancy Clock 

How to Defend Critical Thinking Requirements 
Against the Charge of Ethnic or Sexist Bias 

CH 20 CC, U 

John Langrehr 

Developing Thinking Strategics Through Metacognition 

DAR143 C 

T. Edward Darner 

Constructing Moral Arguments 

STEV3046 C 

Constance DeVereaux^ Jeanette Catsoulis 

The Logic of Crime; Critical Thinking Instruction as a 
Tool in Rehabilitating Criminal Offenders 

NICH173 C 

Ross Hunt 

How Baker M.S. is Implementing Critical Thinking Skills: 
A Possible Model? 

STEV303a K-12 

Dennis Rothermel, Gregory Tropea 

Creating Software for Critical Thinking: 
A Case Study and Demonstration 

STEV3040 C 

Patrick Mahaffey 

Analyzing Religious Disagreements 

NICH 204 CC, U 

Hobart Swan 

Public Education: It's a Bull Market 

STEV3049 C 

Ricardo Gomez 

Problem Solving, Holism, and Critical Thinking 



STEV 3026 
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Tuesday, August 7 

10:30-12:00 John Feare 

Continued Criticai Thinking and a Theological Dimension 

NICH166 C,CC,\J 

Gordon Leon Black 

Analyzing Disputes 

DAR112 C 

The Middle School in the 21"Century: 
The Role of Critical Thinking 

DAR122 C 

Please see description in Appendix on pages A-2-3 
LUNCH (12:30 -1:30 or 1:30 -3:00) 

1 2:00 - 1 :30 Stuart Keeley, M. Neal Browne 

Practical Teaching Strategies Worth Trying: Lessons 
Learned from 20 Years of Teaching Critical Thinking 

STEV1002 G 

Margaret McCabe, Jaqueline Rhoades 

Teaching Higher Level Thinking Skills Through 
Cooperative Learning 

CH68 G 

Margaret Dunn^ Michael Searson 

Effective Critical Thinking Strategics to Enhance 
Simulations 

STEV3072 HS,CC,U,C 

John Hoaglund, Robert Cummings, 
Lea Pellett, Dexter Rowell 

Argument Analysis and Construction in the Critical 
Thinking Course 

STEV3046 CC,\J 

George Luckey, Jr. 

Critical Thinking and Faculty Development 

NICH173 CC,U 

1 :30 - 3:00 Thomas Jackson^ Betsy Moneymaker, Paul Brown, 
Anne Hedani 

Developing Critical Thinking Hawaiian Style 

EPT K-12 

Alfred Bork 

Using The Computer to Develop Critical Thinking in 
the Sciences 

DAR108 G 

Mark Battersby 

Critical Thinking and the Competent Layperson 



ART 108 



Tuesday, August 7 

1:30 - 3:00 William Dorman, James Herrick^ Yehudi Webster 

Continued Mass Media, Education, and Critical Thinking: 
Whose Responsibility? 

STEV2049 C 

Martin Covington, John Esterle 

Beyond the Classroom: 

Opportunities for Critical Thinking in Informal Settings 

STEV3008 G 

Susan Hales 

Understanding the Relationship Between Critical Thinking 
and Self-Eslcem, Part II 

STEV3072 C,U 

John Splaine 

Critical Viewing: Stimulant to Critical Thinking 

CH20 C 

Botty Duffey 

The Nuts and Bolts of a Program to Integrate Critical 
Thinking Skills Across a High School Curriculum 

DAR143 HS.CC 

Dennis Matthies 

"Bill Writes a Paper/' Critical Thinking and Composition 

DAR112 C 

judy Hirsch 

Using Critical Thinking for Empowerment 

STEV3046 C 

Ellen O'Connor 

Teaching Critical Thinking to Adult Working Students: 

A Conversation, Part I 

NICH173 C 

Gerald Nosich 

Thinking Critically about Explanations 

STEV3038 4-1 2, U 

Kyung-Chul Huh 

Thinking Ability Development Project in Korea 

STEV3049 K-12 

Carw>le Brigham 

Nursing Education and Critical Thinking: 
Content or Process 

NICH166 CC,V 

The High School in the 21st Century: 

The Role of Critical Thinking 

DAR122 HS 

O I Please see description in Appendix on pages 
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Tuesday^ August 7 

3:15-4:45 Perry Weddle 

Steamlining Critical Thinking Pedagogy: Diagrams 

STEV1002 HS,rQU 

Mary Prentice^ Jerry Guess 

Arkansas' Response: Restructuring Schools for 
Higher-Order Learning 

DAR108 K-12,G 

Barbara Presseisen 

Teaching Thinking In Our Cities: A Focus for the 
National Urban Alliance 

ART 108 K.12 

Richard Paul 

Remodelling the Curriculum 

CH68 K.12 

Joel Rudinow 

Coping With Intersegmental Transfer 

STEV2049 CC,U 

James OTonnor 

Cooperative Learning for Promoting Critical Thinking 

STEV300a JH,HS,U 

Craig Walton 

Critical Thinking and the Art of Judgment 

DAR139 C,CC,U 

Judith Collison 

Critical Thinking in the Elementary School: Making Sense 
of the Wealth of Ideas Presented at the Conference 

STEV3072 E 

Ralph Johnson 

On Defining Critical Thinking 

CH20 C 
Theoretically Demanding 

Dennis Rothermel^ Gregory Tropea 

From Memorization to Mastery: A Design Strategy for 
Task-Specific Critical Thinking Software 

DAR112 G 

Ross Danis^ Florence Picone 

Thinking Incorporated: The Realization of 
Critical Thinking 

DAR143 K.12,CC,U 
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3:15 - 4:45 Janna Lee Hugo 

Continued Helping Our Students "Wish to Learn" Using the Dialogue 

with Thinking Skills Program 

STEV3046 K-12,G 

Ellen O'Connor 

Teaching Critical Thinking to Adult Working Students: 

A Conversation, Part II 

NICH173 G, ADULT EDUCATORS 

Les Gottesman 

A Lesson in Moral Reasoning ^ . . 

STEV3038 C,CC, U 

Yehudi Webster 

Are There While and Black People? Reasoning 

about Racial Classification 

NICH 204 G 

Rita Manning, Joel Friedman^ Anatole Anton, Michael 
Katz, Barbara Maguire, Glen Mitchell, Wanda Teays 
The Role of Philosophy in K-12 Professional Staff 
Development 

STEV3026 CC, U 

Alicia Moreyra 

The Role of Thinking Frames in Developing Teachers 
Critical Thinking Skills and Attitudes 

STEV 3040 K-1 2 

Frances Martine, Deanne Quinn 

Future Problem Solving Program 

STEV 3028 G 

Gloria Pierce 

Critical Thinking: The Role of Management Education 

STEV 3076 CC, U 

Walter Bobkiewicz 

Collaborative Learning Assures Student Sharing 

STEV 3049 G, K-12,CC 

The Community College in the 21" Century: 
The Role of Critical Thinking 

DAR122 f-C 

Please see description in Appendix on pages A-2-3 
8:00 -11:00 SOCIAL HOURS DINING COMMONS (Cafeteria) 
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Wednesday^ August 8 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8 
8:45 - 1 0:1 5 Thomas Jackson 

The Gentle Socrates 

STEV1002 EJH^HS 

Gerald Nosich 
Thinking About the Past 

CH68 C,K.12,U 

Danny Weil 

Understanding Social Science Through Multi-Cultural 
Global Literature: A Critical Thinking Approach to 
Elementary School Instruction (K'3) 

ARTioa E 

Carolyn Sweers 

The Socratic Teacher 

STEV2049 C 

Nancy LettS; Susan Altman^ Gerald Vallone 

Creating a Community of Inquiry: 

A Fourth-Twelfth Grade Philosophy Partnership 

STEV 3008 C 

Morris Lamb 

Infusing Critical Thinking Skills into the Elementary Social 
Studies: Exemplary Current Practices 

STEV 3072 K-6 

Joanne Kurfiss 

Critical Thinking and Cognitive Development in 
College and Beyond 

CH 20 cc, u 

Lorenz Boehm^ Richard Storinger 

Balancing Acts: 

Administrative Style and Faculty Empowerment- 
The Critical Literacy Project at Oakton Community College 
DAR143 G, Teachers 

Phyllis Berger 

Semantic Seduction; Slanted Language and 
Critical Thinking 

STEV 3046 HS^CQU 

Stewart Bellman 

Mapping Textual Concepts: Claiming Ownership ol the 
Texts We Read 

NICH173 K-12,CC,U 

Susan Nitzke 

An Instrument to Assess Critical Thinking Components in 
Audiovisual Materials 

O STEV 3038 G 

E^ g/e r , 51 

i) t 
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Wednesday, August 8 
8:45-10:15 Judith Bank 

Continued Case Study of Synthesis: Applying Critical Thinking to the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict 

NICH 204 CC, U 

Paul Baker 

Enablin<» Administrators to be Critical Thinkers 

STEV3026 K-12,C 

Frances Martine, Deanne Quinn 

Literature of Prejudice 

STEV 3040 C 



William Martin 

The Blcyl Plan 



STEV 3049 )H,HS 



The 4-Year Liberal Arts College in the 21" Century: The 

Role of Critical Thinking 

DAR122 CC,U,C 

Please see description in Appendix on pages A-2-3 

10:30-12:00 John Barell 

Pathways to Thoughtfulness 

STEV 1002 C 

Sidney Lester 

Metalanguage: The Content of Critical Thinking 

ART 108 C 

Carol Lynn Knight 

Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Sciences 

STEV 3008 HS,CC,U 

Nancy Kubasek 

Testing Content and Critical Thinking Skills 

STEV 3072 tC,U 

Mildred Lawson, George Hammersbacher 

"Masculine" and "Feminine" Ways of Thinking: 
Some Pedagogical Implications for the Teaching of 

Criucal Thinking rr a 

CH 20 C, CC, U 



Don Levi 
Rhetoric and Logic 



DAR143 



Charlotte Danielson, Tra Boxer, 

Elaine Eger, Phyllis Levy 

Training the Trainer for Higher-Order Thinking 

DAR112 |H,HS 

O 
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Wednesday, August 8 



10:30 -12:00 David Bernstein 

Continued A Problem-Solving Interpretation of Arguments 

STEV3046 CC,U 

Marek Bielecki 

Artificial Intelligence, Problem Solving, 
and Critical Thinking 

NICH173 C 

Ted Kraus 

Writing Assignments— Apply Critical Thinking Liberally 
To All Moving Parts 

STEV 3038 CC, U 



LUNCH 



1:30-3:00 



Jim Pollard 

What is not Critical Thinking 
NICH 204 



HS,CC,U 



Jack Butler, Francis McGuire 

The Innovative Assessment Ltd.'s Critical Thinking 
Evaluation Instrument 

STEV 3026 4-12 

Henry Johnson-Koo 

Learning To Think With Pooh 

STEV 3040 C 

Pertti V. J. Yli-Luoma 

Predictors of Moral Reasoning 

NICH 320 CC,U,C 

The University in the 21'* Century: 
The Role of Critical Thinking 

DAR 1 22 CC, U, G 

Please see description in Appendix on pages A-2-3 

(12:00-1:30) 
WRAP-UP SESSION 

The Conference Wrap-up Session will focus on the question, 
"Where do we go from here?" and will consist of brief answers 
to the question from a variety of experts in the field. The 
audience will be invited to contribute their insights to the 
discussion. The session will be chaired by Richard Paul. 

EPT G 



ERlG/e 
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Presenters^ Abstracts 




Ady, Paul 

Assistant Professor, Assumptior} College 

Inquiry Tactics for the Literature Class 

What can a teacher do to get students to generate their own powerful 
questions about the literary texts they have read? What is a powerful question 
in literature anyway? Who decides the criteria? How can a meta-cognitive 
approach to individual acts of reading help students and teachers understand the 
grounds for their questioning? How can class structure (including the reward 
system) improve the chances for genuine inquiry? 

Working with two texts (one poem and one very short story), this 
workshop will provide some specific suggestions to encourage students to 
think — really think — about literature. 

Audience: HS^ CC, U 
MONDAY 8:45 NICH173 

Agnew^ Priscilla 

Professor, Saddleback Community College 

SeXf Death, and Advertising: Mastering the Content 

Sex and death images are found in advertising in the form of subliminal 
messages which are not readily available to us on a conscious level. If we are 
to engage in the process of critical thinking in order to master the content of 
these ads, we must become aware of these messages. This presentation will 
includcaslide show which willdcmonstratetheprcscnce of thesemessagesand 
we w ill discuss some techniques for discerning these messagej. We will work 
on sonie philosophical problems which arise, and shall see that before we can 
do critical thinking in the strong sense, we must increase our awareness of this 
material 

Audience: C 

MONDAY 8:45 DAR143 

AgneW; Priscilla 

Peer Grading: Recognizing Good Critical Thinking 

Our students learn the skills and attitudes which arc involved in critical 
thinking. They engage in critical thinking in the strong sense by using these 
skills to evaluate an argument. The next step is for our students to grade the 
work of another student: this involves the ability to recognize good critical 
thinking. This moves the students to a new point on the way to mastering the 
content, for they will be better able to judge their own critical thinking and will 
more readily recognize weaknesses in their own thinking. 

In this presentation, I shall discuss a grant-supported peer grading project 
conducted at Saddleback College by Robert Kopfstcin and me. I shall discuss 
the preparation of the students for the project, the actual peer grading project, 
and the follow-up to this project. Copies ofinstructions and grading sheets will 
be available. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 3:15 DAR143 



iters' Abstracts 



Alkana, Linda Kelly 

Lecturer, University of California, In/ine 

Teachidg Critical Thinking with Historical Methodology 

Thrc'Ugh both abrief lecture which demonstrates by example the develop- 
ment and use of historical methodology on problems of the past and a 
participaiory workshop which applies these methods to current concerns, this 
session will demonstrate that the skills needed for judging historical interpre- 
tation arc critical thinking techniques which can be applied to enrich the 
understanding of a variety of modem as well as historical texts and problems. 
With the use of print and visual media, panic ipants will apply the questions and 
reasoning patterns of the historian (recognizing point of view, questions of 
power and authority , the selection of evidence, the process of stasis and change, 
a sensitivity to context, and the search for corroboration and contradiction to 
verify arguments and events) to the"facls"of the modem world such as popular 
culture, mainstream news and analysis, and common ercotypes. 

Audience: HS, CC, U 
TUESDAY 8:45 NICH173 

Baker^ Paul 

Professor/Author, Illinois State University 

Enabling Administrators to be Critical Thinkers 

This session is designed tT help administrators become reflective practi- 
tioners. It will focus on mastering various thinking frames that arc capable of 
interpreting crucial issues of educational policy and practice. Various critical 
thinking models are presented that allow the adminisu-ator to scrutinize parts, 
relationships, and the whole. These models will enable the administrator to 
critically examine numerous conflicting prescriptions for educational reform. 

Audience: K-1 2, C 

WEDNESDAY 8:45 STEV 3026 

Bank, Judith 

Instructor, Language Arts, Los Mcdanos College 

Case Study of Synthesis: Applying Critical Thinking to the 

Arab-Israeli Conflict 

In order to understand the Arab-Israeli conflict, one needs to be able to 
think critically and "fairmindedly." In order to understand how the critical 
thinking process should work, students needlo use it. Teaching this content— 
the Arab-Israeli conflict — induces synthesis. Understanding the content 
depends upon successfully learning and applying critical thinking and critiqu- 
ing skills. The desperate nature of the conflict and the emergency of the 
Palestinian uprising urge the students into learning the process so they can 
cxammc or formulate their own position on the issue and, more importantly, 
understand that the "other" is never separate from the self. There will be 
handouts and a time for questions. 

Audience: CC, U 

r(i WEDNESDAY 8:45 NICH204 
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Bare, Judith 



Reeling and Writhing and Fainting in Coils: Nonsense 
Language and Critical Practice 

When I ask students "How do you read?", I find that they have two ways 
of reading: for content and for pleasure. The reading method is determined, as 
they see it, by the fact that there are two types of texts — fact and fiction — and 
two types of writing — expository and creative. One is work; the other, play, 
A little probing reveals two characteristics of playful reading and writing: it is 
engaged in by choice, and it permits entry into an imaginary world which is, in 
some way, relevant to the student's own experience. Then I ask, **How are you 
read?" And the answer always is "by the teacher's rules/' If I want my students 
to engage with confidence in Critical Practice, I must change their idea of 
readingandbeingread.Isuggest to them that insteadofworkingfor an arbitrary 
boss, they are playing a game. My job is to teach them the rules of the game and 
enable them to bwome skillful participants in it. I fuiiher suggest that the way 
to change from oppressed workers into agile players is to deconstruct the 
dichotomies they perceive as readers and writers of texts. 

What the use of Nonsense language does is to s:and the customary parent/ 
child, teacher/pupil model on its head. Both students and teacher are empow- 
ered to question and critique one another's texts and discourses. Using words 
as playthings, and the structures of language like a Lego set, students can follow 
a model or engage in experiment, free from dichotomimizing critical and 
creative, exposition and story. As "Applied Alice", a conservative future 
physicist explored the role of creativity in scientific discovery. He took as his 
title a remark by the Red Queen. His paper was entitled "Kepler's Astronomy: H 
Six Impossible Things before Breakfast." Student comments on the course H 
reveal that what they learned was how to read and how to be read. As one 
student wrote, "I never saw myself as having something to say, but I am now 
a writer with possibilities." 



Barell/ John 

Professor, Montdair State College 

Pathways to Thoughtfulness 

*'Thoughtfulness" is an integration of dispositions and intellectual proc- 
esses. This session focuses upon metacognitive strategies that empower 
students to gain more awareness and control of their attitudes and cognitive 
operations. Participants will engage in thinking aloud (moccling), goal setting, 
using thinking journals, asking good questions and planning to solve problems. 
Applications sought at all levels: K--12 and for adult education as well. 



SUNDAY 



3:15 



Audience: G 
NICH 204 



WEDNESDAY 10:30 



Audience: K-l 2, CC,U 
STEV1002 
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Barell; John 

Inviting the Thoughtfulness of Young Teachers (Pre-Service) 

Co-Presenter 

Jacobowitz, Tina 

How can we help student teachers prepare to teach critical thinking in 
public schools? The presenters, under the auspices of the Institute for Critical 
Thinking at Monte lair Slate College, have designeu and implemented a three 
credit undergraduate course based upon the following principles: thinking as 
problem solving; assessingandenhancing in tcllectual, pedagogical and lesson 
planning processes; setting and achieving goals; integrating life in and out of 
school; and continual self-reflection. Presenters will model and engage partici- 
pants in these processes. Applications to other settings will be discussed in 
conclusion. 

Audience: Pre-Service Teacher Education, CC, U 
TUESDAY 8:45 ART 108 

Battersby^ Mark 

Professor, Capilar)oCollege 

Critical Thinking and the Competent Layperson 

The goal of critical th inking in slruc tion is to produce people who th ink and 
behave in a significantly more reasonable way than they did before receiving 
the instruction. This change requires knowledge of the norms of rationality, 
commitment to being rational, and an appropriate base of useable knowledge. 
What docs a critical thinker need to know? She needs to know enough to be a 
competent consumer of information and expertise in virtually any field; in a 
phrase, she needs to be a competent layperson. 

What content knowledge is required for the competent layperson? The 
liberal arts can guide us here: music and literature instruction has as its goal, not 
the trainingof artists andmusicians,but the production of compctcnt"consum- 
ers" of works of art. These courses are characteristically described as courses 
in "appreciation". By analogy, what a competent layperson needs is apprecia- 
tion of a discipline — a sophisticated comprehension and enjoyment of the 
enferprisc. This should include a broad outline of the discipline's understand- 
ing, some examples of more detailed understanding, and comprehension of 
how the discipline works, how it makes up its mind (or if it doesn ' t, the various 
main schools, and their perspectives), and an understanding ot how one should 
and could make up one's mind in this area. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 1:30 ART 108 

Bellman^ Stewart 

Professor, Black Hills State University 

Mapping Textual Concepts: Claiming Ownership of the Texts 
We Read 

This program applies to courses in which students must read, comprehend, 
and remember texts that are difficult and/or ambiguous. Based on mapping 
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concepts presented in Novak and Gomn^s Learning How to Learn (1984), my 
program provides an overview of the theory of concept mapping (theory here 
meaning a way of seeing), illustrates student applications of concept mapping 
to texts, and offers program participants experience with mapping texts. I will 
demonstrate that concept mapping is useful in creating as well as in analyzing 
texts. The critical thinking value of concept mapping lies in the careful and 
.questioning analysis needed to formulate a concept map and in the function of 
the map as a source of rehearsal and re-creation of original texts. 



Berger; Phyllis 

Professor, Diablo Valley College 

Semantic Seduction: Slanted Language and Critical 
Thinking 

Thought and language are inseparable. Language not only reflects our 
thinking but also shapes it. To reason more critically, students need to become 
more aware of the role of language in both expressing and influencing thought. 
This workshop will explore the ways in which language and print media use 
biased language to hinder the development of independent thinking skills. 
Participants wi!l have the opportunity to view and analyze numerous examples 
of slanted language in advertisements andcommcrcials, sales pitches,newspa* 
per cditorials,TV talk shows.sitcoms.politicalrhcloricandsoon.This session 
is intended especially for those instructors who are in troducingcritical thinking 
to high school and college students. 



Bernstein^ David 

Professor, Grand Valley State University 

A Probleni'Solving Interpretation of Arguments 

This workshop will introduce a method for using arguments as clues to 
constructing a position on a controversial issue. Conventional methods of 
analyzing and evaluating arguments arc directed toward assessing the sound- 
ness of a given argument with the intent of either rejecting it or certifying it fit 
for intellectual consumption. However, arguments can also be viewed as 
tokens of important general issues which any enquirer needs to consider in 
fashioning a reasoned position. This workshop will present a conceptual 
framework and companion methodology for extracting the general issues 
which underlie particular strands of argument. By applying the methodology 
to arguments supporting competing positions, the enquirer can build a fuller 
and fairer array of general issues which any proposed position must address. 
The approach has been used for several years with undergraduate students on 
a variety of controversies; including whether to regulate pornography, how to 
explain differences in intelligence, and whcltier to use animals in research. 



WEDNESDAY 8:45 



Audience: K-1 2, CC,U 
NICH173 



WEDNESDAY 8:4S 



Audience: HS, CC, U 
STEV 3046 



WEDNESDAY 10:30 



Audience: CQU 
STEV 3046 
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Bielecki, Marek 

Professor, CaUhrnia Stale UnWcrsiiy 

Artificial Intelligence^ Problem Solving, and Critical 
Thinking 

Some highly acclaimed textbooks identify problem solving as an essential 
elementofthecontent of critical thinking instruction. cf.D, Halpcm "Thought 
and Knowledge", I examine the nature of human problem solving, its simula- 
tion by Artificial Intelligence (Al) programs, and the significance of both for 
teaching critical thinking. The conclusion is that instruction on methods of 
knowledge representation and problem -solving strategies employed by hu- 

n^ans and machines could be profitably included in critical thinking courses. 

Audience: C 

WEDNESDAY 10:30 NICH173 

Blacky Gordon Leon 

hstructor, College of the Redwoods 

Analyzing Disputes 

Disputes may be analyzed as disagreements in factual belief, or in attitude, 
or as merely verbal, or some combination of these. 

Recent editions of Irving Copi's infiuential Introduction to Logic carry 
forward Charles L. Stevenson's seminal analyses of ethical disputation into 
critical thinking circles. Teaching this unit in logic andcritical thinking courses 
has given this session's presenter experience in precluding some confusion 
common to learning this analysis, arising from ambiguities in popular use of the 
terms 'belief and 'altitude*, and from uncertainty over identification of the 
relevant points of agreement. First, the concepts of belief and attitude will be 
distinguished; then identification of agreement and disagreement will be 
demonstrated in correct priority ; then complications by verbal misunderstand- 
ing will be exposed. Some exercises from Copi will be examined with a view 
toward effect ivec lassroom presentation. The material is applicable at any level 
or situation where the analysis of disputes is relevant. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 10:30 DAR • .2 

Blatz, Charles V. 

Chairmar), Department of Philosophy, University of Toledo 

The Thinking that Masters the Content: The Nature and 

Desirability of Critical Thinking Transfer 

When critical thinking abilities and dispositions are transferred, somehow 
these come to be used in new contexts by the student showing transfer. What 
is it for learning and development in critical thinking to transfer or for a student 
to make such a transfer? At what level of generality orabstraction of reasoning 
docs transfer occur? Docs it involve deliberate analytical and constructive 
metacogni tion on the part of the student? If so, then where in a student's work 
might we expect to nurture transfer? What are the possible benefits of transfer 
in tcrmsonncreascd learning speed and depth, or its costs in terms of originality 
and flexibility in critical thinking? Is it worth it? We will take up these questions 
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through general and group discussions. These questions will be approached 
through examples from primary through post-secondary classes. The discus- 
sion will be stimulated through my suggestions of answers to the questions. 

Audience: K-U 

MONDAY 3:15 CH68 

Blatz, Charles V. 

The Thinking That Masters the Content: Organizing 
for Transfer 

Transfer involves critical thinking abilities and dispor.itions coming into 
play in new contexts, in part, through the operationofmetacognition about the 
appropriateness of reasoning strategies. Thus it is not enough to teach students 
ways of thinking critically. We must also teach them how to recognize the 
appropriateness of thinking these ways again, and, we must help them develop 
the skills and dispositions needed to follow through on this recognition. Here, 
we shall explore just what sorts of course content, course staffing, curricular 
inter-rclationships, and assessment might be most appropriate for teaching for 
critical thinking U^ansfer. Inter- as well as intra-disciplinary examples will be 
discussed from primary, secondary and post-secondary levels. Participants will 
outline their own courses and will discuss this beginning with others teaching 
at the same level. 

Audience; K-U 

TUESDAY 8:45 CH 68 

Bobkiewicz; Waiter 

Professor of Psychology, Oakton Community College 

Collaborative Learning Assures Student Sharing 

Bring some "class" to your classroom. For the instructor searching for 
ways to enhance students' abilities to think critically, collaborative learning 
activities can be helpful and rewarding. This workshop will present a brief 
overview of a model for planning and implementing classroom activities that 
invite students to share ideas, recognize and reconcile differences between 
ideas, and to clearly express newly-fonned ideas that are a product of ihc 
collaborative process. This is intended to be a hands-on, interactive workshop. 

This is the fifth in a series of workshops led by faculty in the Critical 
Literacy Project at Oakton Community College. Participation in the other 
workshops is not necessary for participating in this one. 

Audience: K-1 2, CC 
TUESDAY 3:15 STEV 3049 

Bochrri; Lorcnz 

Faculty Coordinator, Oakton Community College 

Natural Allies: Writings Teaching^ and Critical Thinking 

This will be an active workshop. Participants will U^y out a number of 
specific activities which use writing to help students learn, think with, and think 
aboutcontent. We will also examine anddiscuss ways in which these activities 
can be used in all disciplines, can even be used to show skeptical colleagues 
0 V writing can become a teacher's classroom ally. There will be a variety of 
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handouts modeling writing-across-the-curriculum activities. 

This is the third in a scries of workshops led by faculty in the Critical 
Literacy Project (CLP) at Oakton Community College. Participation in the 
other workshop is not necessary for participating in this one. 

Audience: C, K-1 2, CC 
MONDAY 10:30 STEV3049 

Boehm^ Lorenz 

Balancing Acts: Administrative Style and Faculty 
Empowerment — the Critical Literacy Project at 
Oakton Community College 
Co-Presenter: 
Storinger^ Richard L. 

Administrative Director, Critical Literacy Project 

The now four-year old Critical Literacy Project (CLP) atOakion Commu- 
nity College is a major success story tliat reflects a **baiancing act*' of faculty 
initiative and administrative encouragement. This session will outline somcof 
the key elements of a hands-off administrative style that encourages faculty 
creativity, ownership, and accountability, that results in fac ulty empowerment. 
The session will also describe the central feature of the CLP — a year-long 
professional development seminar, designed and taught by Oakton faculty 
members, in which participants redesign courses and rethink teaching strate- 
gics so that, in addition to regular course content, students learn both how to 
learn and how to think critically. 

This is the sixth in a series of workshops led by participants in Oakton \s 
Critical Literacy Project. Participation in the other sessions is not necessary for 
participating in this one. 

Audience: G, Teachers 
WEDNESDAY 8:45 DAR143 

Bork, Alfred 

Director, Educational Technology Center, University of California, Irvine 

Using the Computer to Develop Critical Thinking in the 
Sciences 

The development of critical thinking skills is often done only in selective 
environments. Very competent teachers, understanding what is involved in 
developing such sk i lis and typically working with small groups of students, can 
often be quite effective. But these methods often fail when the attempt is made 
to reach a wider audience. This problem can be circumvented by the develop- 
ment of highly interactive individualized technology-based learning material. 

This paper will discuss a group of programs, the Scientific Reasoning 
Series which is commercially available and designed to enhance critical 
thinking in the sciences. These are stand-alone programs, designed to be used 
with or without teachers, that aim at getting people to use the thinking pr()ccs.ses 
that characteri/.e modern science, including the problem-solving approaches 
that have been successful in developing scientific theories. Although the 
~'^'*"'als used are primarily examples from the sciences, the scientific content 
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is not the critical issue. Rather it is the thinking patterns. Some of these 

programs will be described in detail, the whole series of ten programs will be 

surveyed. , 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 1:30 DAR108 

Brighani; Carole j. 

Assistant Professor, Ball State University 

Nursing Education and Critical Thinking: Content or Process 
A discussion of critical thinking, nursing education, the health care 
information explosion, and participatory learning activities that enhance criti- 
cal thinking skills in nursing students will occur. Examples of case studies, 
small group activities, and question-directed discussions that have been used 
will be shared. 

Audience: CC, U 

TUESDAY 1:30 NICH166 

Bright/ Lewis 

Professor, Humboldi State University 

The Toulmin Model as an Approach to Critical Thinking 

Toulmin\s model of argument, proposed in 1958, has not become a 
spearhead of the revolution in epistemology, as Toulmin once hoped. But one 
field, Speech Communication, found it highly useful, took it into its fold, and 
eventually modified it to the point where it appears to be a highly useful tool 
for critical thinking. 

In this panel, Lewis Bright will present the original Toulmin model, 
consider variations upon it that have developed during the past thirty years, 
includingone of his own, and discuss his idea thata modem, modified Toulmin 
model of argument might become a middle ground between advocates of 
formal and informal logic. 

Audience: QQ, U 

TUESDAY 8:45 NICH204 

Brookficld^ Stephen 

Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Experiencing Critical Thinking: Rhythms of Learning in 
Adult Life 

Experiencing critical thinking is a deeply emotive procc ;s, involving 
threat, anxiety, and anger as well as joyful liberation. Critical thinking entails 
making explicit the assumptions underlying our habitual ways of thinking and 
acting, and it involves the contemplation of unfamiliar, alleniativc ways of 
perceiving situations and behaving within these. Drawing on critical-incident 
accounts of how learners experience critical thinking, this interactive, conver- 
sational prcsenlalion will explore the ways in which adults **fccr' their way 
through critical thinking episodes. I will consider typical triggers to thinking in 
the chief domains of adult life — the arcnasofwork,communityinvolvcrTicnLs, 
and intimate relationships — and examine some of the typical rhythms of 
learning critical thinking, such as incremental fluctuation. 

Audience: CC, Adult Counselors 

O TUESDAY 8:45 STEV 3008 
c D 
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Using Adults^ Experiences to Teach Critical Thinking 

Adult students bring to educational encounters a variety and intensity of 
experiences, all of which comprise valuable curricular material for critical 
thinking. Adulthood is a time in which we discover that the givens we learned 
in the home, school, and neighborhood do not fit the realities of life. Adults* 
perceptions of the discrepancies between their learned assumptions and the 
dilemmas of adulthood (bereavement, divorce, unemployment, geographical 
mobility) mean that they are frequently at a teachable moment as regards 
critical thinking. In this interactive, conversational presentation, I present 
several ways in which teachers of critical ihinkingcan help adults analyze their 
experiences as a way of becoming more critical. In particular I discuss how 
teachers can use critical incidents in adult students' own lives as a way of 
helping adults become aware of their own assumptions. 

Audience: CC^ Adult Counselors 
MONDAY 8:45 STEV 3008 

Browne^ M« Neil 

Professor, Bowling Green State University 

Teaching that Really Matters: Why Critical Thinking 

Transcends ^^ContenV^ 

The most common concern of educators contemplating the encourage- 
ment of critical thinking is. "What content can I afford to give up?** This 
presentation i^: designed to stimulate conversation about the following issues: 

A. Under what conditions is the alleged conflict between thinking and 
content a real problem? 

B. What docs it mean to teach consent? 

C. To what extent docs the focus on content diminish the potential joy and 
productivity of teaching? 

The stimulus for the discussion will be a description of a multiple- 
instructor experiment in which some students had a teacher and others had no 
teacher at all. Both groups had identical syllabi and exams. Comparisons of 
results on multiple-choice (content) items and essay (critical thinking) items 
have important implications for teach ing practice. They suggest what teachers 
should emphasis in class when they really want their teaching to count. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 STEV 3008 

Bumgamcr^ Kenneth 

Assistant Superintendent, Bethel School District 

Effective Techniques for Implementing Thinking Skills 
Programs 

Beginning willi successful stale-wide conferences in 1985 the teaching of 
thinking skills has become a high priority for most schcK)l districts in the state 
of Washington. The research-based strategy and techniques for instituting this 
thinking skills program in the suite and in the Bethel School District will be 
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presented. Included will be a brief overview of research on the change process 
and on what makes staff development programs effective (or ineffective, as the 
case may be). 



Burke^ William F. 

Instructor, Department of General Science, University of Hawaii at Manoa 

Quarks, Quirks ard Quacks: The Use of Pseudoscience in 
Teaching Scientific Method and Critical Thinking 

Many educators would agree that one of the general goals of our educa- 
tional system is to produce a critically thinking populace. One of the goals of 
science education, in addition to teaching the content of scientific knowledge, 
should be to acquaint the student with the nature of science (that is, the 
philosophical assumptions and methodological approaches employed in gen- 
erating a scientific paradigm). The analysis of possible pseudosciences (areas 
of study which couch their work in a seemingly scientific framework but which 
violate some accepted precepts of scientific inquiry) provides an inherently 
interesting way to teach toward a scientifically literate and critically thinking 
citizenry. Through the critical exam ination of areas s uch as astrology, parapsy- 
chology, UFOlogy, biorhythms, crypto/oology, and others, one can assess 
both the veracity of the information and claims as well as the alleged scientific 
nature of the topics. This lecture will discuss how a course could be designed 
to address these issues at the high school and college levels — topics to 
examine, sources of information, exercises, etc. 



Butler^ Jack 

Mentor Teacher, Kent Middle School 

The Innovative Assessment Ltd.^s Critical Thinking 
Evaluation Instrument 
Co-Presenters 
McGuIre, Frances 

Mentor Teacher/Lead Teacher, Neil Commins School 

The I. A . Critical Thinking Assessment Instrument has been designed for 
use with students and teachers primarily in grades four through twelve. It was 
developed to rc<;ord and analyze student critical thinking in interactive settings 
which cannot be done in paper and pencil tests. This instrument helps teachers 
to evaluate and reflect on their own critical thinking teaching strategics. 

During our presentation, we will demonstrate how the instrument is used. 
We will presentas a model a videolap>eof an interactive critical thinking lesson, 
demonsirate how the observable data is collected using bar-c(xles and a bar- 
code reader, and show how the assessment data will be displayed and inter- 
preted. This will be followed by an audience participation interactive lesson 
assessed by the same process. 



MONDAY 



8:45 



Audience: G 
DAR139 



SUNDAY 



10:30 



Audience: HS, CC, U, C 
NiCH204 



WEDNESDAY 10:30 



Audienco:4-12 
STEV 3026 
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Carter-Welis^ JoAnn 

Professor of Readmg & Coordmator, Ur)dergraduate Reading Program 
Califorr}ia State Ur)iversity, Fullertor) 

Critical Reading as Critical Thinking 

This session will address design of college level reading curriculum 
linking critical reading and critical thinking which meets system-wide instruc- 
tional criteria/constraints. I will emphasize a historical and theoretical frame- 
work; instructional approaches, including writing and collaborative learning; 
related software use; academic/disciplinary content; and research related to the 
evaluation of critical thinking and reading. Discussion and workshop format. 

Audience: CC,\J 

SUNDAY 12:00 STEV1002 

Chaffee^ John 

Professor, Hurnanitics Dcpartmerit, LaCuardia Commuriity College 

Practical Strategies for Teaching Critical Thinking 
in the Disciplines 

This session will explore an established program which teaches and 
reinforces fundamental thinking skills and critical attitudes across the curricu- 
lum. This hTcH funded program involves an interdisciplinary course in Critical 
Thinking in which over 800 students enroll annually, as well as a professional 
development initiative consisting of faculty training and curriculum redesign. 
In addition to reviewing the theoretical framework and content of the Critical 
Thinking program, the workshop will emphasize key practical sU'atcgies for 
fostering critical thinking and problem-solving abilities in the disciplines. 
Participants will examine and engage in a variety of sample activities drawn 
from diverse disciplines which illustrate these strategies. 

Audience: CC, U 

SUNDAY 10:30 CH68 

Chaffee^ John 

Critical Literacy and Critical Thinking: Partners 
in Education 

The development of sophisticated thinking abilities is closely tied to the 
development of complex language abilities — and vice versa. This workshop 
will review an NEH funded program in which students enrolled in a Critical 
Thinking Course linked to reading, writing, and oral communication courses 
have consistently demonstrated gains in language skills and thinking abilities. 
Participants will explore the theoretical foundation of this approach, while 
engaging in a variety of activities which illustrate the integration of critical 
tliinking with critical writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 

Audience: CC, U 

MONDAY 8:43 CH 68 
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Critical and Creative Problem-Solving 

Solving challenging problems effectively involves an integrated set of 
critical and creative thinking abilities. This workshop will introduce a versatile 
approach useful for analyzing complex problems in an organized and creative 
fashion . Individually, and i n groups, participants w ill work throu gh a sequence 
of diverse problems that will allow them to critically reflect on and discuss the 
problem-solving process. They will also explore ways of incorporating prob- 
lem-solving approaches into the courses that they teach. 



Coia^ Lesley 

Institute for Critical Thinking, Montclair State College 

The Role of Autobiography in Critical Thinking 

Autobiography, in iis concern with issues of self-knowledge, knowledge 
of others and a person's relation to the world seems ideally suited to the aims 
of critical thinking. Its use in the classroom, however, raises several questions 
pertinent to these aims, among which, questions of students' right to privacy 
and how autobiographies are to be assessed spring most readily to mind. 

It will be argued that these and other problems taced by the introduction 
of autobiography in the classroom may be profitably approached through a 
consideration of the conception of the person, or self, utilized in autobiography. 
Presuppositions concerning the self ive a bearing on major ideals of critical 
thinking such as autonomy or intellectual self-sufficiency. It is thus hoped that 
the approach adopted here will make a contribution to how autobiography can 
be approached from a critical thinking perspective, and, moreover, point to how 
certain collaborativestrategiesadoptcdincritical thinking can be supportedby 
a conception of the self, consistent with the major ideals of critical thinking. 



Collison, George 

Computer Coordinator, Holyokc Public Schools 

Computer Programs and Simulations as Arguments in 

Evolutionary and Physical Science 

Recent work by Stephen Jay Gould, Richard Dawkins, and other scientists 
that use computer simulations as an integral part of serious investigations is 
reviewed and analyzed. The presenter demonstrates programs that Gould and 
Dawkins used in versions rewritten for a PC environment. This now use of 
computers poses interesting lines of inquiry for those interested in the study of 
argumentation, as well as a remarkable new pedagogical tool for the study ot 
evolution and other very complex phenomena. With the computer and sim ula- 
tions such as these as a medium, students can now do^'What if* inquiries never 
possible before. An extensive bibliography of research in this new field as well 
as "share-ware** simulations will be available. 



TUESDAY 



10:30 



Audience: G 
CH68 



MONDAY 



Audience: Theoretically Demanding 
8:45 STEV 3038 



MONDAY 



8:45 



Audience: HS^ CC, U 
STEV 3072 
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Collison^ George 



Ecology Computer Simulations: Tiny Understandings Now 
Prevent Big Problems Later 

Communicating an understanding of the dynamic quality of macro quan- 
tities like population, pollution, and ecological balance poses a major problem 
for science education. The difficulty is further complicated by the strict 
dependence of these quantities on micro changes in other quantities that may 
not be observablcand are probably well out of mind. Computer simulations 
permit students to explore in a concrete, systematic manner the long term 
effects that micro changes in some quantities can have on an ecosystem. From 
these experiences they begin to develop a world view that honestly "looks to 
the long haul'* rather than to the sloganized quick fix, either political or moral. 
This workshop continues the theme of computer simulations as a form of 
argumentation. An extensive bibliography of research in this new field as well 
as "share- ware'* simulations will be available. 

Audience: JH, H^.CQU 
MONDAY 1:30 STEV3072 

Collison^ Judith 

Assessment Associate, Bureau of Evaluation and Student Assessment, 
Connecticut State Department o( Education 

Performance Based Assessment in See A^^y 
Mathematics and Science: Connecticut's Common Core 
of Learning Assessment 

The Common Core of Learning (CCL) articulates Connecticut's expecta- 
tions of its high school graduates. It is a statement of student outcomes expected 
as a result of the K~l 2 experience. The outcomes include general attitudes and 
attributes, skills and competencies, and discipline-specific knowledge. Under 
the sponsorship of a multi-state project funded by the National Science 
Foundation, for the development of performance based assessment in mathe- 
matics and the sciences at the high school level, the CCL assessment team is 
designing and pilot testing performance tasks aimed at evaluating the goals of 
the CCL in mathematics and science. The project focuses on critical thinking, 
creativity, cwpcrativc learning, and transfer in testing. Tliis will be an 
informational session as well as a workshop on the goals and progress to date 
of this projCcL 

Audience: HS (Math & Science); G (Assessment) 
MONDAY 10:30 STEV3072 

Collif^on, Judith 

Critical Thinking in the Elementary School: Making Sense of 
the Wealth of Ideas Presented at the Conference 

At the conclusion of la.st year's conference, several teachers expressed 
frus ition at having absorbed a great deal, but having no forum for sorting out 
id'^ absorbed. They felt that it would be useful to devote a session to 
Hi ftniKsing the ideas, approaches, theories, and applications tliey were exposed 
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to during the four days of the conference. This session aims to provide such a 
forum. It is a critical thinking digest for the smorgasbord of ideas at the 
conference. The hope is that this session will reinforce a sense of community 
for elementary school teachers interested in creating a community of inquiry 
in their classrooms. 

Audience: K-^ 

TUESDAY 3:15 STEV3072 

Cook^ Jimmie 

Dean, School of Education, The University of South Carolina 

Leading Middle Grade Children to Participate in 
Critical Thinking 

This participatory workshop will allow attendees to work through a series 
of activities that have been designed for middle grade children . The very nature 
of the activities require critical thinking. Ample opportunity will be provided 
for discussion on the activities which begin at a less challenging level and 
advance to more complicated thinking skills. 

Audience; IH, Teacher Trainer 
SUNDAY 1:30 STEV2049 

Costa^ Arthur L. 

Professor, California State University, Sacramento 

What Human Beings Do When They Behave Intelligently 

and How They Can Become More So 

What behaviors are indicative of the efficient, effective problem solver? 
Just what do human beings do when they behave intelligently? Research in 
effective thinking and intelligent behavior indicates that there are some 
identifiable characteristics of effective thinkers. They are not necessarily 
scientists, artists, mathematicians, or the wealthy who demonstrate these 
behaviors. These characteristics have been identified in successful mechanics, 
teachers, enUrepreneurs, sales people, parents — people in all walks of life. 

In this presentation, a dozen observable characteristics of intelligent 
behavior will be described. This list is not meant to be complete. As we think 
and study more about intelligent behavior, we will discover additional indica- 
tors of growth in students* thinking abilities. 

Audience: C 

SUNDAY 10:30 STEV1002 

Costa^ Arthur L. 

The School as a Home for the Mind 

There is a quiet revolution taking place. The tea;n building we hear about 
in effective schools and classrooms through collaborative learning, pai ticipa- 
tory decision making, and peer coaching is having a secondary effect; the 
intellectual empowerment and fulfillment of the individual. 

School leaders are heading toward a new state of m ind — a new conception 
of their role and that of the educational institution — from seeking power 
toward empowering others; from controlling people toward facilitating their 
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creativity; from uniformity of practice toward a collective vision of excellence. 
As school leaders make this fundamental shift, the school undergoes a radical 
reorientation. It becomes a home for the mind where the intellects of all its 
inhabitants are nurtured, mediated, and developed. 

Audience: C 

SUNDAY 1:30 EPT 

Covington^ Martin 

Project Advisor, The Whitman hstitute, University of California 

Beyond the Classroom: 

Opportunities for Critical Thinking in Informal Settings 

Co-Presenten 

Esterle^ John 

Director of Research, The Whitman Institute 

People need to think critically if they arc to comprehend, plan for. and act 
effectively in a complex, changing, and interconnected worid. School is one 
place where individuals learn to improve their thinking, but our vision must 
expand beyond the traditional classroom if our efforts are to reflect the 
economic, demographic, and technological changes taking place worldwide. 
What types of informal approaches hold the most promise for enabling people 
of all ages to think critically about every aspect of their daily lives? Should we 
create entirely new facilities in the community, such as Think Houses, or 
perhaps develop programs that tap the unrealized potential of existing institu- 
tions — homes, libraries^ museums, and community centers? If new ap- 
proaches are developed and new settings open up. how do we motivate people 
to use them?These are some of the questions The Whitman Institute is currently 
exploring through its Think Ahead project. In this session we will describe our 
research on informal learning in relation tocritical thinking. We will then invite 
participants to serve as a focus group on how best to translate what we've 
learned into practical actions. 

Audience: C 

TUESDAY 1:30 STEV3008 

Cromwell^ Lucy 

Professor, Alverno College 

Teaching and Assessing Critical Thinking 

In a parlicipalory workshop, attendees will examine assumptions regard- 
ing the teaching of critical thinking, learn about Alverno College's ability- 
based approach to teaching thinking, and consider how principles of asscss- 
mcntapply tocritical thinking. We willexaminethcquestion."Whcredoes one 
begin in teaching critical thinking?** and progress through analysis of course 
planning techniques and assessment strategics for college students in general 
education and discipline courses. 

Audience: CC 

SUNDAY 130 DAR122 
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Darner^ T. Edward 

Professor/Author, Emory & Henry College 

What the Fallacies Can Teach Us about Good Arguments 

This workshop will demonstrate how a knowledge of the fallacies com- 
monly found in arguments can inform 'nd guide us toward the construction of 
good arguments, A fallacy is defined by the workshop leader as a violation of 
one of the three criteria of a good argument. Special attention will be given to 
the process of identifying such errors and of finding effective ways of turning 
poor arguments into better ones* A handout of common fallacies from the 
workshop kixAcfsAttackingFaultyReasonirigmllhcdislXi^^^ 
participants* 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 STEV3046 

Darner, T. Edward 

A Code of Conduct for Critical Thinkers 

Much of the focus in the critical thinking movement has been on the 
construction and evaluation of arguments and on pedagogical techniques. This 
session, however, will focus upon the rules of behavior that critical thinkers 
might be reasonably expected to follow in a dialogical context. In other words, 
the session will propose a code of conduct for engaging in such rational 
discussion. Both the ethical and the logical dimensions of these rules will be 
explored. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 8:45 STEV3046 

Darner, T. Edward 

Constructing Moral Arguments 

Most of us have found that it is primarily moral issues that engage our 
attention and deserve our critical energies. Yet many critical thinking courses 
give little focus to ihepeculiarcharacter of moral concepts and the part that they 
play in the force of afgumcri'3 designed to persuade us toward moral commit- 
ment or action. This workshop will focus upon the important task of formulat- 
ing clear moral premises. Without such premises many of our arguments not 
only violate the criteria of good arguments but, more importantly, fail to 
convince others. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 10:30 STEV3046 
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Danielson; Charlotte 

Curriculum Specialist, Developer, EducationalTcsting Service 

Training the Trainer for Higher-Order Thinking 

Co-Presenters: 

Boxer^ Tra 

Principal, Piedmont Continuation High School 

Eger^ Elaine 

Teacher 

Johnson^ Paulette 

Central Office Administrator, Ravensvi/ood City School District 

levy, Phyllis 

Instructor, Educational Testing Service 

"The Thinking Framework*' is a program developed by the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) to enable teachers in grades 7 through 12 to incorporate 
the teaching of thinking into their regular content nstruction. It is a staff 
development program designed as a '^training of trainers" approach. It reflects 
recent research in cognition and the development of thinking, staff develop- 
men t and organ izat ional c hange, and the m ission and organ ization of secondary 
schools. 

The presentation will be conducted by the developer and one of the 
instructors of the program, and by several recent participants* It will consist of 
a sample hands-on activity from the program , a description of how the training 
program is organised, and perspectives from several recent participants — a 
curriculum coordinator, a principal, and a teacher* 

Audience: J H^HS 
WEDNESDAY 10:30 DAR112 

DanIS; Ross 

Education Program Specialist 

Academy for the Advancement of Teaching and Management 
Ncvi/ Jersey State Department of Education 

Thinking Incorporated: The Realization of Critical Thinking 

Co-Presenter: 

PiconC; Florence 

Education Program Specialist 

Academy for the Advancement of Teaching and Management 
Nev^ Jersey State Department of Education 

Knowledge of thinking skills and strategies are most effective when 
combined with the will to use them. Teachers can also become wellsprings of 
strategies if they are philosophically predisposed to change the way they 
approach education* This workshop, developed at the Academy for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and Management, the staff development initiative of 
the New Jersey Department of Eiducation, owes its success, in part, to teaching 
content by modeling processes. Participants will be immersed in an experience 
that wilt provide an opportunity to reflect on their assumptions relative to the 
"job" of school. The experience will serve as a powerful catalyst for change by 
uncovering evidence to facilitate a shift in participant perceptions* This 
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paradigm shift involves approaching school and our lives in a way that will 
realize not proceduralize critical thinking. 

Audience: M 2; CC,U,G 
TUESDAY 3:15 DAR143 

Davison^ Don 

Resource Specialist, Terrace Intermediate School 

Reverence for Life: Using Dr. Albert Schweitzer's Ethics in 

Our Classrooms 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer decided on the phrase **Reverence For Life", as his 
philosophy in life* The Great Doctor lived by his deep convictions that all life 
was very meaningful and sacred, whether found in a highly complex urban 
society or a sparsely populated jungle village, the wild animals that roam the 
forests, or the vast oceans that cover our planet. Earth's total environment is 
included in Dr. Schweitzer's world of ethical responsibility. I believe that our 
world ' s f uture leaders and their teachers need to have the critical thinking skills 
to have an ethical and responsible life. This presentation is both lecture and 
participation. 

Audience: JH.HS, CQU.G 
TUESDAY 8:45 STEV3026 

Dean^ Robert 

Principal, MeicaK Laboratory School, Illinois State University 

Organizational Strategies for the Successful Development of 

a Thinking Skills Program 

Co-Presenter: 

Baker^ Paul 

This session addresses the task of restructuring the school as a thinking 
environment for all students. We discuss crucial phases of organizational 
development that schools must undergo if they are to succeed in generating 
broad staff commitment to the goals of thoughtful instruction. We present an 
infusion strategy that begins with a needs assessment of the school and an 
appraisal ofcurricularpossibilitics.Thcphases of planning,staff development, 
implementation, peer sharing, and evaluation are also considered. Success 
depends on school-wide expectations that both students and teachers are 
committed to the shared opportunities of thinking. 

Audience: K-1 2,C 
TUESDAY 8:45 STEV3046 

De Capite^ Connie 

Critical Thinking, Global Education Curriculum Specialist 
Santa Ana Unified School District 

The Thinking Writing Connection 

In this interactive workshop participants will experience a writing activity 
through which we will explore the connection between the thinking and writing 
processes. The use of writing to increase mctacognition and evaluation will be 
emphasized. vStudent examples at a vimciy of grade levels will be presented. 

Audience: Grade 4-1 2 

^ SUNDAY 10:30 DAR139 
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De Capite, Connie 

Using Critical Thinking with Chapter 1 and at Risk Students 

This workshop will focus on two specific components. Initially, the 
presenter will discuss the benefits of using critical thinking skills to help low 
achieving or ESL students develop language, reading, and writing proficiency. 
The second part of the workshop will focus on how to develop and implement 
a language arts program consisting of activities utilizing critical thinking 
strategies and interdisciplinary materials. Teachers will receive units of study 
which were originally designed for use with Chapter 1 middle school students. 
However, the strategies and content are universal in nature so these units could 
be modified to scr\ any student 

Audience: Grades 3-1 2 
SUNDAY 3:15 DAR139 

De Capite, Connie 

Critical Thinking Through Thematic Units 

This workshop explores how to develop a thematic unit through which 
central concepts arc dcvelopcd,expandcd,clarificd, reinforced, andconncctcd 
as you move through a variety of studies and genres of literature. This allows 
for in-depth, holistic, interdisciplinary study through which critical thinking 
can flourish. This approach is compatible with the California State Model 
Curriculum Standards. A sample onc-scmcstcr thematic unit integrating lan- 
guage arts, social studies and science adaptable for grades 5 through high 
school, will be presented. 

Audience: Grades 5-1 2. 
MONDAY 3:15 DAR139 

DemoS; Louis G. 

Senior Instructor, The Great Books Foundation 

Shared Inquiry 

The presentation takes one and a half hours and has two parts. The major 
part of the workshop will demonstrate the Foundation ' s method of teaching and 
learning, called Shared Inquiry, with a forty-five minute discussion of *The 
Declaration of Independence." Shared Inquiry aims at fostering independent 
andcritical thinking through interpretive readinganddiscussion of substantial 
works of literature which the Foundation publishes in paperback editions. By 
initiating discussion with a question about which she has doubt, through astute 
listening and questioning, the leader helps each member of the group to 
formulate his or her own clarified and well-substantiated interpretation and to 
think critically aboutother interpretations. The remaining time will be devoted 
to explanations of the Great Books program and answering participants* 
questions. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 8:45 STEV 3038 
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DeVereaux, Constance 

Instructor, Ur^iversity of Nevada, Las Vegas 

The Logic of Crime: Critical Thinking Instruction as a Tool 
in Rehabilitating Criminal Offenders 
Co-Presenter: 
Catsoulis, Jeanette 

hstructor, Ur^iversity of Nevada, Las Vegas 

Docriminalsthinkdiffcrcnllythancvcryoncelsc?Or,iscriminalbch 
primarily ihe result of environmental and behavioral factors? The correlation 
between environmental factors and criminal activity has long been accepted. 
However, recent research recognizes the importance of cognitive processes in 
mediating the effects of environmental and behavioral factors, thereby influ- 
encing the choices a person will make. Studies in cognition and crime fmd 
evidence thatcriminality is the result of a lag in cognitive development. These 
same studies suggest that rehabilitation which focuses on the criminals ability 
to make practical judgments — about himself and the worid — have a higher 
degree of success than other types of programs. 

Prison programs which stress cognitive skill development teach these 
skills indirectly, through vocational, therapeutic, or educational means. This 
session will discuss current research into the viability of a direct approach tu 
teaching these same concepts through a course, entitled "Reason and Critical 
Thinking", designed specifically for a prison population at the Southern 
Nevada Correctional Center in Jean, NV. 

The presentation will include a brief overview of past research, a discus- 
sion of curriculum, and will draw comparisons bctv/een the student in a prison 
setting and the student in a "normal" educational setting, based upon results of 
this research. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 10:30 NICH173 

Diaz-Rico^ Lynne T. 

Professor, School of Education, Califorr)ia State University, San Bernardino 

Mental Models from the Media: Thinking Critically about 
Teachers^ Portrayal in the Movies 

Popular fiction depicted the teacher as the lovable Mr. Chips; television 
brou^ ht us the good-natured sidekick of entertaining but misunderstood inner 
city youth, Mr. Kollcr. Recent movies have created heroes of Robin Williams 
in Dead Poets* Society and Edward James Olmos in Stand and Deliver. Both 
movies have stirred aspiring teachers. Inspiring as these role models may be, 
do they represent healthy idols? What insights about teachers do they convey? 
Participants in this workshop view segments of these dynamic films and 
examine the myth and message beneath the teachers who are portrayed. A 
critical look at the pedagogy promulgated by the media explores what the 
public believes about teaching, compared to what leaching is and what kind of 
models teachers can become. Menial models of teacher 's roles are mapped and 
bartered. 

Audience: G, Teachers, Teacher Educators, Film Buffs 
O , TUESDAY 10:30 STEV1002 
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Dibble, Douglas 

Professor of Humanities, Napa Valley College 

The Use of Documentary to Teach Critical Thinking 

This participatory workshop will explore the use of documentary as a 
stimulating and provocative pedagogy for presenting ethical issues and critical 
thinking approaches, I produced and directed the forty-minute documentary 
FirstStrihe: Portrait of an Activist, winnerof 18 national and international film 
and video festival awards, debut selection for KQED's new series Viewpoints, 
nominee for Sonoma State University's sponsored Project Censored, and 
recipient of the prestigious CINE Golden Eagle. It examines the personal story 
of Susan "Katya"Komisaruk'sdecision tocommitcivil disobedience and face 
a long prison sentence for her act of conscience. The power of this documentary 
and others as a teaching tool for facilitating critical thinking is in its presenta- 
tion of real people im mersed in real events. The production , acquisition and use 
of documentaries in the classroom will be discussed fully. 

Audience: HS, QC, U 
TUESDAY 10:30 DAR139 

Dorman, William 

Professor, California State University 

Mass Media, Education, and Critical Thinking: 
Whose Responsibility? 
Co- Presenters: 
Herrick, James 

Assistant Professor, Hope College 

Webster, Yehudi 

Professor, California State University, Los Angeles 

A standard industry response to criticism of shoddy performance by the 
American mass media has long been the notion that the media are simply giving 
the people what they want, and that what they want must not be very much, 
witness what they are getting. A corollary to this circular reasoning is the idea 
that the people might want more if teachers simply did a better job in the 
classroom. 

What impact on educi ion — formal and informal — do the mass media 
have? What role should critical thinking play in helping students at all levels 
to better understand how the media shape their lives? Most importantly, in the 
context of this workshop, who bears primary responsibility for the level of the 
media's performance: Industry, schools, or the individual consumer? 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 1:30 STEV2049 
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Dorman, William 

After the Cold War; What Role for Critical Thinking? 

Jusl as the astonishing events of 1989 in Eastern Europe have profoundly 
changed the world's political landscape and brought an end to the Cold War, 
so have they compel led us to see world affairs in a fundamentally different way. 
The force of recent events has left us as much in need of a radically new world 
view as anyone living through the revolution wrought by Copernicus, ironi- 
cally enough himselfaPole. Simply put, we can no longer confidently assume 
that the world rotates around the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Now, more than ever, the skills of critical thinking are essential to any 
classroom at any level that has content dealing with world affairs in general or 
with the place of the United States in the world in particular. For while the Cold 
War may be over, what remains is an uncertain peace: War as a system of 
resolving conflictstill prevails; themilitary-industrial complex remainsintact; 
politicians continue to believe the use of military force will bring electoral 
success; the potential sources of international conflict, ranging from the 
ecological to the economic, loom large on the horizon. There simply is no more 
immediate or crucial task for the teacher of critical thinking in the social 
sciences than to help students acquire the skills necessary for full citizenship 
in a multi-polar world. 

In this session, I will outline some of the challenges I see in a post-Cold 
War world, and offer some ideas about why critical thinking has such an 
important role to play. I will also explore the critical thinking concepts and 
strategies that seems to me, might be the most useful during this historic period 
of transition. There will be time for other's to contribute their ideas and 
suggestions. 



DownS; Judy Rollins 

Assistant Professor, New Mexico State University 

Critical Thinking and Collaborative Learning: A Marriage 
Made in Heaven 

What happens to the quality and depth of thinking when people cooperate 
in groups to learn and achieve? This participatory workshop explores the 
differences between traditional and cooperative groupings, between the Lone 
Ranger vs. Think Tank approaches to problem-solving. You will learn about 
group sociology and discover ways to implement lively group activities that 
stimulate critical th'rking in any setting. You will also explore the differences 

among individualisUv,competitive,andcoopcrativeleaminganddccide which 
approach is most appropriate for you. 



Audience: G 
STEV 2049 




MONDAY 



SUNDAY 



10:30 



Audience: C 
DAR112 
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Duffey, Betty 

Business Teacher, Maine West High School 

If the Socratic Method Can Be Used to Teach Accountings 

It Can Be Used in Any Curriculum 

This session is intended for persons in any discipline at any level who are 

interested in exploring the Socratic spirit of teaching. Participants will engage, 

in a non-threatcn ing manner, in solving two or more problems. These problems 

will be from the Accounting curriculum, but generic in nature, so all adults will 

be able to relate to them from their life-experiences. After engaging in the 

problem-solving activities, participants will make inferences as to how the 

Socratic method of inquiry can be transferred to specific curriculum. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 10;30 CH 20 

Duffey^ Betty 

T}ie Nuts and Bolts of a Program to Integrate Critical 
Thinking Skills Across a high School Curriculum 

The staff at Maine West High School, Des Plaines, Illinois (located 
northwest of Chicago) has developed and implemented a plan to integrate 
critical thinking, reading, and writing skills — and to increase students* self- 
esteem. This plan evolved as a part of the school's North Central Association 
Outcome Accreditation Study and is entering the third year of implementation. 
The over-all plan will be described, but the emphasis will be on the Critical 
Thinking component. 

Audience: HS^CC 
TUESDAY 1:30 DAR143 

Duffey, Betty 

Integrating Critical Thinking Skills in Business Courses 

Spccificclassroomstralegiesfordevelopingcritica) thinking skills will be 
introduced and modeled. These practical strategies include paired problem 
solving, questioning techniques, collaborative activities, and others. Evalu- 
ation techniques will also be explored. 

Audience: HS,CC,U 
SUNDAY 1:30 NIGH 166 

Dunn^ Margaret 

Professor, Kcan College of New Jersey 

Effective Critical Thinking Strategies to 
Enhance Simulations 
Co-Presenter: 
Searson^ Michael 

Director of Freshman Seminar, Kean College of New Jersey 

Simulations arc an innovative teaching strategy that enable students to 
master content expcrientially. However, to insure a level of extended thought- 

c: 1 

o 
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ful response, total simulation experiences require intensive periods of briefing 
and debriefing. The World Game, a multi-media panic ipatory even t created by 
Buckminster Fuller to increase global understanding, has become a regular 
event at Kean College. In a pilot program, the World Game has been incorpo- 
rated with an information processing approach thatrequires the use of relevant 
critical thinking sU-ategies, such as questioning techniques and information 
mapping. Content designed to enhance global awareness was presented L'lrough 
various media. When compared to a control group, students' knowledge of 
global awareness and their appreciation for the application of a variety of 
learning strategies were increased. Therefore, this pilot study seems to indicate 
that full experiential learning relies on a simulation that is complemented by 
other media, processed through a variety of critical thinking strategies. 
This presentation will describe the World Game, examine the various 

critical thinking strategies thataccompanied the process, and share the findings 
of the pilot study. 

Audience: C 

TUESDAY 12:00 STEV3072 

Edwards, Joe 

Teacher, Social Studies, McKinlcyvillc High School 

Curriculum Units to Keep Critical Thinking a Top Priority in 
the School Setting 

This workshop will address ways to to keep critical thinking a priority, 
despite the distraction of educational fads, both good and bad, and other 
diversions in school. The premise of this workshop is that critical thinking is, 
or should be, ihe cement that binds the curriculum . Specifically, I will explain 
planning and implementation of curriculum units that cioss disciplines with 
critical thinking as the focal point. Units will deal with themes of caring, 
courage, and leadership. Departments in the school will plan for three week- 
long units to be used during the next school year. Teachers in each deparunent 
will supplement the theme from the framework of their disciplines. I expect this 
workshop to be about 2/3 information-giving, with pertinent handouts contain- 
ing details, and 1/3 partiv-^ipatory feedback, rccommendations.and suggestions 
for modification, not only in my school but also in the schools of the 
participants. As time allows, J will also briefly share other strategies we have 
used over the last 7 years. 

Audience: 7-1 2, Staff Developers. CurriculumCoordinalors 
MONDAY 0:45 STEV 3026 

Feare, John R. 

Director, Center for the Cullivalion of Critical Thinking 
Crossmont College 

Critical Thinking Across and Beyond the Campus 

The cultivation of critical thinking, not just across the curriculum, but 
across and beyond the campus, will be discus.scd within the conception of 
critical thinking as a very special, rich mosaic of cognitive, affective, and 
ethical attributes. The argument will bcprescnted thatany thinking which is not 
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some blend of certain knowledge, abilities, attitudes, and values is not critical 
thinking, e.g., sophistic, algorithmic, and egocentric thinking are uncritical 
thinking. Ample time will be allowed for discussion. 

Audience: C, CC, U 
MONDAY 10:30 STEV 3046 

Feare, John R. 

Critical Thinking and a Theological Dimension 

Arc critical thinking and spirituality compatible? The argument will be 
presented, based on the work of Peter Berger and Ernest Becker, that not only 
arc critical thinkingand spirituality compatible, but that "full individuality may 
be liberated only by a fully critical education within a community that lives in 
and through the most intense religious concern." (Becker) In any case, such 
"absolutely serious" questions should be raised at all levels of the educational 
system. Ample time will be allowed for discussion. 

Audience: C, CC, U 
TUESDAY 10:30 NICH166 

Fogarty, Robin 

Director of Train ing and Dcvclopnient, Illinois Renewal Institute, Inc. 
Patterns 

In this highly interactive session, participant will discuss teaching/or, of, 

with, and a.- -it thinking for the K-12 classroom. Bridging the research on 

cooperative learning and cognitive instruction, motivational and practical 

strategics arc modeled for immediate back-home use with existing subject 

matter content. The instructional focus is on patterns for thinking that transfer 

across disciplines and into life situations. 

Audience: K-12, Administrators, Staff Developers 

MONDAY 8:45 STEV 3040 

Frana, Adrian W. 

Department of Hun)anitics, Rich East High School 

A View from the Flip Side 

Students, even those with considerable cognitive abilities, too often view 
situations or interpret data or ideas from a fixed perspective or mindset. This 
program, appropriate for educators at all levels, particularly those in the middle 
or secondary schools, focuses on helping student? develop alternate or addi- 
tional perspectives for applying their thinking skills to situations or proposals. 
The thrust of the program will be on devising strategies to have students turn 
to the "flip side" of issues or events to enrich their insight into and understand- 
ing of important matters in their learning and development. The concepts of 
having students think in terms of tradc-olfs, assigning weights to values, and 
determining priorities will be central to the discus.sion. Tested classroom 
methods will be presented, and attendees will have a hands-on opportunity I- 
participate in tlic process of developing thinking through vary ing perspectives. 

Audience: G, 7-1 2 
MONDAY 8:45 STEV 3049 
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Carver, Eugene 

McNeely Chair in Critical Thinking, Saint John's University 

Critical Thinking and Teaching Classic Texts: Bacon's Essay 

"On Revenge" 

This session will discuss the connections, and tensions, between teaching 
critical thinking and teaching classic, difficult, original material. Bacon's "On 
Revenge" is about one page long, so we can all have all of it in front of us 
throughout the discussion. I simply want to ask, "What abilities and arts docs 
it take to read such a tiling with understanding? How do we acquire, and teach, 
those abilities and arts?" 



Carver, Eugene 

Can a Theory of Reasoning Correct Ordinary Thinking? 

If the sciences didn't tell us things that contradicted ordinary beliefs about 
the world, what good would they be? But there seems something strange and 
objectionable about the idea that a science of reasoning might tell us that the 
way we normally thir k is wrong. I want to point to a series of examples that 
seem to point the way to an answer and ask what we should make of them. 



Clock, Nancy 

How to Defend Critical Thinking Requirements Against the 
Charge of Ethnic or Sexist Bias 

"Critical Thinking" has been challenged as asct of skills and values which 
renectprimarilydominantandespccially"masculine"culturc.Emphasisupon 
it as a general education requirement, a component requirement of other 
courses, or a focus of state testing or competency has been challenged as yet 
another instance of ethnic and sexist bias. 

Thischallengccanbetrcatcdasamisreadingofthcsubstanceofthecritical 
thinking movement and/or as an extremist position; nonetheless the substance 
of this critique meritsclose attention. The underlying issue is the pcrsistentone 
of "rclativism",and the response requires, first, that the questions traditionally 
associated with that issue be addressed yet again in this fresh context. But a 
helpful response cannot stop tiiere; instead, we must seize the opportunity to 
define with greater precision what instruction in "Critical Thinking" does or 
can mean, and to carefully justify — rather than simply assume - - the value of 
the effort and its appropriateness as a focus of state prescription and funding. 

Such definition and justification can be achieved by putting critical 
thinking in the largercontextof"highcrorderthinkingskills", the move toward 
a process approach to the teaching of writing and mathematics, the stress on 
melacognition and collaborative learning, and the sensitivity to alternate 
learning styles and idiosyncratic and culturally determined cognitive con- 
structs. 



SUNDAY 



12-00 



Audience: HS^ CC^ U 
STEV 3072 



MONDAY 



Audience: Theoretically Demanding 
10:30 NIGH 173 
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Such positioning and the clarifications it presupposes have implications 
for how we characterize the critical thinking nnovemcnt.how we teach critical 
thinking both as a separate subject and across the discipline, how we define 
"success'* as a critical thinker and as an educational goal, and how we assess 
success. 

Audience: CC, U 

TUESDAY 10:30 CH 20 

Gomez; Ricardo J. 

Professor, California State University, Los Angeles 

Problem Solving, Holism, and Critical Thinking 

I will present a student-centered pedagogy for critical thinking with an 
emphasis on problem-solving. Accordingly. I will discuss how to organize 
each class-session, each assignment, andeven each paperas a problem-posing 
and solving activity, carried out mainly by the student under the systematic 
supervision of the teacher. Some of ihe main advantages of that approach are 
these: a) it provides us wilh a unifying approach to critical thinking that is useful 
to any college student no matter what is his or her major, b) it can be applied 
by the students themselves any time ihey need, c) it can be used by instructors 
teaching separate courses in critical thinking and by instructors introducing 
critical thinking issues in a given course (e.g.. a sociology course), d) each step 
in the problem-posing and solving process involves the use of critical skills, e) 
it helps, through its continuous application, to gradually generate and foster 
certain fundamental attitudeswhich are usually linked tocriticalthinking(e.g.. 
by R. Ennis). and 0 in each class session, it gives the students the experience 
of critical thinking by critical thinking. 

Of course, there are three points to consider: (1) Critical Thinking cannot 
be identified with problem solving because there are crucial ingredients in 
critical thinking absent in problem-solving. (2) to center the pedagogy on 
problem-posing and solving would transform the students into skillful prob- 
lem-solvers but not necessarily into good critical thinkers, and (3) to relate 
critical thinking to problem-solving seems to relate it to certain Artificial 
Intelligence models, like Expert Systems. But. as H. Dreyfus has repeatedly 
claimed, expert-system models of knowledge-acquisition cannot satisfactorily 

handle the level of expertise. 

On the other hand. I will stress tliat the problem solving pedagogy should 
contain some holistic ingredients, like (a) dialogical techniques, and (b) appeal 
tocontextualwholes(social.cultural.ideological)without which any criticism 
of propositions and argumenls would remain unsatisfactory and incomplete. 
Finally. I will show how the reference to wholes would allow educators, first, 
to cover the critical aspects that a Kuhnian problem-solver leaves aside, and 
second, to overcome Oie limitations that, according to Dreyfus, a problem- 
solving pedagogy would have. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 10:30 STEV 3026 
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Goodwin^ Andrew 

Professor, Department of Broadcast Arts, San Francisco State University 

The Logic of MTV 

Glimpsed from a distance, and through the lens of an older generation, 
;nusic video seems to many nothing more than a chaotic, illogical, or a-logical 
jumble of images - in short, the definitive example of Post-Modernism. But 
educators need to understand the images their students are internalizing. 
Viewed more closely, carefully and critically, music video can be seen to 
conform to familiar models of interna! textual organization, for example, to 
have narrative coherence. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 DAR108 

Gottcsman^ Les 

Assistant Professor, Golden Gate University 

Critical Composition for Business Students 

Co-Presenter 

Moulton^ Janice 

BusincsL^ reports can be epics ofconsyictcd thinking and corporate jargon, 
or Epiphanies of creative expression, critical analysis, and adventurous prob- 
lem solving. Our students apply business writing formats — case studies, an- 
notated bibliographies, article reviews, lield investigative reports, persuasive 
reports — to social, political, and economic problems. They broaden their 
critical literacy, social awareness, and thinking skills to include community and 
global concerns while they are honing the research skills, presenuition strate- 
gies, and analytic and problem-solving melhcxls which will serve them in 
business careers. We have been developing this course for eight years, and I 
will present the writing formats, the critical thinking methodology, a sample of 
readings, iind , I hope a sense of students' enthusiasm for this unique appriDach 
to "business" writing. 

Audience: U 

TUESDAY 6:45 STEV3040 

Gottesman, Les 

A Lesson in Moral Reasoning 

Moral reasoning is theconscious application of argument forms to matters 
of judgment, usually regarding behavior. Despite the high ideals students apply 
in their judgements in simple examples of moral dilemmas, students (lounder 
when asked to analyze their moral reasoning. Following arc three major 
obstacles and three effective responses to them that will be discussed: 

1. For students to J ee tliat -heir conclusions are the inevitable resultofmoral 
premises, i.e., that their reasoning is (usually) deductively valid, the instructor 
should help students recognize their own general moral principles. 

2. To analyze their own everyday moral reasoning, students first have lo 
be shown that they carry moral principles which possess a convenient scope ol 
heuristic generality. 

O „ 
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3. Students are always ready to jump into lively debate over conflicting 
moral principles in a situation, but they lack techniques for iystcmalizing their 
analysis so that they can bring the debate to a conclusion. In order for students 
to organize an analysis of a moral dilemma, they need guidelines for a 
comparative analysis of moral principles, as well as a handy instrument for 
formatting the analysis. 

In this workshop, I will demonstrate a lesson and someexercises that guide 
students toward a system of moral reasoning. 

Audience: C 

TUESDAY 3:15 STEV3038 

Gray, Dennis 

Director of Semir^ars, San Diego Seminars, Horace Mann Middle School 

Socratic Seminars and Educational Reform 

Socratic seminars are a powerful way to engage students in rigorous 
discussion of important ideas. Seminars provide stfenuous practice in close 
reading, attentive listening, clear speaking, careful thinking, and reasoned 
debate. I will conduct an impromptu 45-minute seminar with 15 or 20 
volunteers from the audience.This is the sort of activity I havedone many times 
with teachers as participants. We'll use a short text — no longer than a single 
page — as the basis for theconversation. Because theaudicncemaynumber up 
to, say, 45 people, I will supply observer checklists to direct attention to the 
features of the seminar that I want to discuss in the critique that will follow the 
demonstration seminar. And I will save some time to answer questions. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 12:00 CH68 

Hales, Susan 

Associate Professor, Saybrook Institute 

Understanding the Relationship Between Critical Thinking 

and Self -Esteem, Parti 

In Part I, theory and research in the fields of psychology, sociology, and 
philosophy are used to show the relationship between critical thinking and self- 
esteem. Moral integrity is shown to be as important to self-esteem as the more 
commonly studied components of competence and achievement. Critical 
thinking is shown to be crucial for self-esteem because it largely determines the 
degree of our achievements in both the competence and moral domains of self- 
esteem; it allows autonomous, rational self-evaluation; and it is the mechanism 
through which individuals can change themselves, their lives, and thus their 
self-esteem. 

Audience: C, U 

TUESDAY 10:30 STEV307^ 
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Hales, Susan 



Understanding the Relationship Between Critical Thinking 

and Self -Esteem, Part 11 

Part 11 focuses on »he development of self-estccn. ^ " identifying tlie early 
childhood experiences and parental socialization practices associated with 
self-esteem, competence, moral behavior, and critical thinking skills. Several 
currently popular self-esteem enhancement strategies arc critically examined 
in terms of whether they arc helpful or harmful to the development of self- 
esteem. 

Audience: G, U 

TUESDAY 1:30 STEV3072 

Hanford, George H. 

President Emeritus, The College Board 

Teaching Thinking in High School: A Pragmatic Approach 

Most of the suggestions for teaching critical thinking in high school reflect 
its roots in the fields of philosophy andpsychology. There is, however, another 
source of ideas. It is the pragmatic wisdom of practicing classroom teachers as 
shared in the Rainbow Books and the new Thinking Series of the College 
Board' s Equality project This session will explore their thoughts about the use 
ofcritical thinkingas a means ofmastcring the content. Input from the teaching 
and learning experiences of others will he encouraged in the discussion. 

Audience: HS 

MONDAY 8:45 STEV 1002 

Hatcher, Donald 

Director, Center for Critical Thinking, Baker University 

Critical Thinking in a Post-Modem Age 

In spite of the popularity of Post-Modcmism, I shall argue that post- 
modern views of human rationality tend to undercut the very notion of critical 
thinking. Consequently, teachers of critical thinking should spend time show- 
ing students the pitfalls and problems that follow from post-modem epistc- 
mologies.Much time isspentshowinghowtoargucagainstpost-modem views 
that tend to rclativize knowledge and why the arguments in support of 
"contextual epistemologies"arc flawed. 

A jdi^nce: U, Theoretically Oeni«nding 
MONDAY 8:45 NICH166 

Hatcher, Donald 

Critical Thinking and the Liberal Arts 

In this session, a panel of faculty from a variety of disciplines will discuss 
Baker University's new required two-scmcsicr freshman sequence that inte- 
grates instruction in critical thinking and written composition with the study of 
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primary texts often taught in the humanities: Plato, Bacon, the Bible, Epictetus, 
and other classic texts. The discussion will focuson issues surrounding faculty 
development, the politics of course development, problems of trying to 
integrate instruction in reasoning and writing skills while studying basic texts, 
and course assessment. Course descriptions and syllabi will be distributed. 
Because the course v/as developed through two grants from the Department of 
Education Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE), 
the panel members will make suggestions on ways to attain grants. 

Audience: CC, U 
MONDAY 1:30 STEV3046 

Hirsch^ Judy 

Educational Therapist and Consultant, Oakland 

Assessment and Remediation of Cognitive Skills: Combining 
the Theories ofFreire and Feuerstein Parts 1 and II 

An overwhelming proportion of our nation's students are not being taught 
to think at school. Furthermore, many arc being tested, labeled, and mickcd into 
underachievcmcnt. This is especially true of working class people and people 
of color. This double workshop will present a revolutionary way of looking at 
students which enables them to become powerful learners. 

Part I will focus on the Assessment of Learning Potential, Theory will be 

presented as well as case study. 

Part II will be devoted to ways of enhancing cognitive skills. A participa- 
tory lesson w ill be demonstrated. There will be ample time for questions. 

Audience: K-1 2, CC, \J, Special Education Teachers 
PARTI, MONDAY 1:30 NICH173 
PART II MONDAY 3:15 NICH 173 

Hirsch; Judy 

Using Critical Thinking for Empowerment 

This workshop will help us find ways of empowering ourselves and our 
^ students, so that all of us will look forward to being in our classrooms, rather 
than feeling alienated or bumcd-out. It will help us see how v.'e can become 
belter models for our students and our co-workers, and how to set up our 
learning environments to encourage maximum thinking and fun. We will 
discuss ways of using critical thinking to foster democracy. We wi 11 think about 
how to have our classrooms reflect humanistic v;^!ues. We will be sharing what 
we do that works and figuring out how to make things better, Come if you have 
questiows. Come if you have answers. All are welcome. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 1:30 STEV3046 
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Hoaglund, John 

Director, Center for Critical Thinking, Christopher Newport College 

Critical Thinking Across the College Curriculum 

Co-Presenters: 

Cummings, Robert 

Chair, Department of Leisure Studies & Physical Education 
Christopher Newport College 

Pellett, Lea 

Chair, Department of Sociology & Social Work 
Christopher Newpon College 

Dexter, Rowel I 

Professor, Department of Economics & Finance, Christopher Newport College 
In its second year, the Faculty and Curriculum Development Project at 
Christopher Newport College is introducing critical thinking into advancf las 
well as introductory courses in the disciplines. Techniques of critical thin ig 
are further developed as the demands of thedifferentcoursesare addressed /e 
report hereon efforts to integrate critical thinking in these courses: Introductory 
Corporate Finance, Venture Capital/Entrepreneurship, Methods of Social 
Research, Field Instruction in Sucial Work, and Foundations of Health. 

Audience: CC, U 

SUNDAY 12:00 STEV3046 

Hoaglund, John 

Argument Analysis & Construction in the 
Critical Thinking Course 

Identifying, analyzing, evaluating, and constructing arguments require 
many of the attitudes and skills important for critical thinking, which is why 
these activities are central to many critical thinking courses. The focus here is 
on distinctions that arc problematic yet important for an understanding of 

arguments:implication, inference, argument,andexplanation.Theirrole!nihe 
pedagogy of the critical thinking course is also explored. Problems in the 
concept and teaching of the argumentative essay are also addressed. 

Audience: CC, U 

TUESDAY 12:00 STEV3046 

Holder, WInthrop 

Teacher, Sarah j. Hale High School 

Frontiers of Possibilities: Critical Analysis in the 1990* s 

Enhancing American education and advancing democratic ideals require 
not only distancing from rote learning and didactic instruction but also an 
emphasizing of critical thinking and an acceptance of the "self-effacing" 
teaching model. This participatory workshop will demonstrate how question- 
ing aimed at provoking conflict of opinions noi .ily empowers students by 
creating a safe enlivened classroom, but also humanizes instruction while 
fostering a critical disposition. By analyzing a variety of classroom assign- 
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mcnts.participantswill reflect on their own experiences and explore possibili- 
ties to effect a classroom transformation by developing a Critical Analysis 
Project - with or without institutional support. 

Audience: C;HS; CC 
SUNDAY 3:15 NICH173 

Hoskyn, Janita 

Program Manager: Read'mg, Arkansas OcpartnKnt of Education 

It Works: The Multi-Cultural Reading and 
Thinking Project (MCRAT) 
Co-Presenter. 
Quellmalz, Edys 

Director, Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Center, Region F, 
RMC Research Corporation 

This session will describe the impact of the Multi-Cultural Reading and 
Thinking Project (MCRAT), a program designed to teach thinking strategies 
directly within the subjects of elementary reading and social studies. The 
Project is the result of a collaborative effort by Arkansas teachers and Depart- 
ment of Education reading specialists to develop student abilities in ^l itical 
thinking and global coiicepts within standard school subjects. Over the last four 
years, hundreds of students have learned to use systematic strategies in their 
academic subjects and to transfer the strategics to real situations. The Project 
emphasizes four fundamental categories of reasoning: analysis, comparison, 
inference/interpretation, and evaluation. Students also develop metacognitive 
skills as they talk and write about how they plan, monitor, and evaluate their 
own problem solving processes. The Project has monitored students' develop- 
ment of thinking strategies with a range of approaches. They go beyond 
multiple choice testing to include student essays, responses to metacognitive 
tasks, classroom observations, and tcD'^ hing logs. 

Audience: G, E 

MONDAY 10:30 DAR143 

Hugo, Janna Lee 

Director, Education Dialogues 

Helping Our Students ''Wish to Learn'' Using the "Dialogue 

with Thinking Skills Program" 

As educators, we know that we are suppo.scd to be teachmg thinking skills, 
but have you ever asked yourself, "Where do I find thinking skills?" or "How 
do they fit into my subject area?" Answers to these questions, four workshop 
activities, and at least six practical ideas you can take back to your classrooms 
are included in this session. Dialogue with Thinking Skills is a program 
providing teachers with siralcgic.<; and techniques for encouraging students to 
take ownership of their own learning. 

Audience: K-1 2, C 
TUESDAY 3:15 STEV 3046 
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Huh, Kyung-Chul 

Head of Instructional Methodology Rcxarch Section, 
Korean Educational Development Institute 

Thinking Ability Development Project in Korea 

This project is a 6 year long-term project started in 1987 with the goal of 
developingthe thinking abilities of Korean students. In theperiodof 1987-1990, 
a theoretical framework was explored, and primary school programs have been 
developed based on that framework. In 1991-92, middle school and high 
school programs will be developed with the preparation of audio-visual 
teaching-learning materials. 

The presentation has tbn following contents: 1 ) Introduc tion, 2) Goals and 
objectives of the project, 3) Contents, 4) theoretical background, 5) procedures 
of the TAD program, 6) results of the test of the effects of the TAD program, 
7) products as of now, and 8) discussion. As a media presentation, video tape 
and OFTP transparencies will be used. After about a 40 minute video presenta- 
tion and about a 20 minute explanation using OHP transparencies, a 30 minute 
discussion will follow. 

Audience: E, J H,HS,G 
TUESDAY 1:30 STEV3049 

Hunt/ Ross 

Coordinator: Effective Thinking Resources, Washirigton State University 

How Baker MS, Is Implementing Critical Thinking Skills: A 
Possible Model? 

How are we fitting critical thinking skills into a crowded curriculum and 
a busy staff agenda? We find key teachers dedicated to including critical 
thinking skills in their curriculum. We offer an elective or an exploratory in 
these skills. We plan staff inservice for remodeling lessons plans for critical 
thinking skills. We plan a critical thinking committee to help scope and 
sequence .skills. I will share practical lessons, the elective course outline, and 
any problcii.s concerning our progress toward ijiesc goals. I will use a 
participatory dialogue format for presentation. 

Audience: K-1 2 

TUESDAY 10:30 STEV3038 

Hyde, Margaret A. 

Professor, Evergreen Valley College 

Translating Theory into Practice: Strategies and Materials 

for Teaching Higher-Order Thinking/Reading Skills 

This institute will demonstrate how to adapt methodsand materials which 
are clearly grounded in theory and will focus on the fundamental thinking and 
reading abilities in content areas. Ihe materials presented engage studciss in 
the active processes of mctacognition, constructing meaning, and strong strse 
critical thinking. Some materials from the Telccour.se in Critical Thinking will 
be included. A research bibliography will be provided. 

Audience: HS, CC, U 

^ MONDAY 10:30 STEV3008 
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IngliS; Laura Lyn 

Assistant Professor, Buena Vista College 
Critical Thinking as Revolutionary Act: 
Learning to Learn from Our Students 
Co-Presenter 
Steinfeld, Peter K. 

Adjunct Instructor, Buena Vista College 

Critical thinking is inherently revolutionary thinking. Critical thinking 
challenges and overturn s accepted assumptions , transform ing the world in to an 
arena of genuine human action, in which the student is called to participate. 
Revolutionary education requires the breakdown of the authoritarian relation- 
ship between teacher and student Only when students takeover the classroom, 
claiming the educational process for themselves, can they liberate the teacher. 
Based on Paulo Freire's literacy campaigns in Latin America in the 1960's and 
1970's, this session will attempt to think critically about the enterprise of 
critical thinking itself. The questions to be explored in this session will demand 
praxis. As educators, our task will be to begin the process of implementing a 
liberating pedagogy, even now as we begin the process of learning from each 
other* 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 1:30 STEV3038 

Jackson, Thomas 

Director, Philosophy in the Schools Project, University of Hawaii 

Philosophy for Children and the Thinking Skills that 

Master Content 

This presentation will be a hands-on experience with the Philosophy for 
Children program developed by Matthew Lipman. Participants will be invited 
into a Community of Inquiry and be shown how the skills which develop in such 
a C jmmunity arc precisely those skills need to "master content''. 

Audience: E 

MONDAY 3:15 STEV3072 

Jackson^ Thomas 

The Gentle Socrates 

This presentation will begin with a brief review of what has been under- 
stood as "Socratic Method", focusing especially on thc**Method" as presented 
by Richard Paul. It will be suggested that Paul's interpretation as practiced is 
rather harsh and can be counter-productive in working with students. Partici- 
pants will then be given a hands-on experience with the "gentle Socrates" by 
engaging in Socratic Inquiry on the question **What makes you, you?" 

Audience: G, K-1 2, HS, CC, U 
WEDNESDAY 8:45 STEV1002 
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Developing Critical Thinking Hawaiian Style 

Co-Presenters 

Moneymaker^ Betsy 

State Resource Teacher, State of Hawaii Dept. of Education 

Hedani^ Anne 

Elementary G/T Coordinator, Central District, State of Hawaii D.O.E. 

Brown; Paul 

C/r Resource Teacher, Guidance & Counselling, Central District 
Stateof Hawaii D,0,E, 

This session will present ihc experiences of teachers and university facul ty 
in-Hawaii in developing a Slate-wide critical thinking task group that was 
inspired by a visit by Richard Paul to Hawaii in February of 1 989. Such "nuts 
and bolls" issues as organization, funding, finding appropriate times and 
people, as well as ramifications of the groups* efforts will be discussed. 
Interaction with the audience will be encouraged. 

Audience: K-1 2 

TUESDAY 1:30 EPT 

Jerit, Lynda 

Professor, Oakton Community College 

Training Wheels: Rethinking Teaching and 
Learning Across Disciplines 

Do you ever feel students in your classes are hand-selected for their 
ineptitude in your field? Are you sometimes baffled in your efforts to help 
students because you find it hard to imagine anyone not undersumding a 
particular conceptor theory? In an era when the knowledge bases and learning 
styles of students are so different from those of their teachers, one vital aspect 
of "critical thinking'' is our continuing effort to understand how individuals 
learn. 

The emphasis of this workshop will be on re-seeing disciplines in light of 
their thinking and Uuirning challenges; detecting hidden prerequisite skills in 
subject matter; designing assignments— including **artificialinielligence''~ 
to teach thinking us well as subject matter; and utilizing the physical resources 
of the classroom. 

This is the second in a scries of workshops led by faculty in the Critical 
Literacy Project at Oakton Community College. Participation in the other 
workshops is not necessary for participant in this one. 

Audience: CC, U, 
SUNDa.Y 3:15 DAR122 
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Johnson^ Ralph 

Professor, University of Windsor 

Why Do We Reason Poorly? 

Psychodynamics vs. Psychologic? 

What is ihc best explanation of the mistakes wc make in reasoning? In this 
session, we shall focus on mistakes that people make in the area of inductive 
inference (e.g., generalizations, causal reasoning). Wc will begin by looking at 
the sorts of tests that empirical psychologists have used in studying such 
reasoning. After looking at a sampling of these, wc will review two sorts of 
explanation: the explanation given from the viewpoint of psychodynamics is 
that we reason poorly because we are under the influence of our prejudices and 
biases; the explanation given from the viewpoint of psychologies is that we 
reason poorly because we do not know the appropriate cognitive strategy or 
because wc lack essential information. We examine most carefully the expla- 
nation given by Nisbett and Ross in Human Inference (Prentice-Hall, 1980) 
that psychodynamic explanations arc unsatisfactory. 

Audience: U 

MONDAY 1:30 CH20 

Johnson^ Ralph 

On Defining Critical Thinking 

In this session, I shall critically examine current definitions of critical 
thinking: those given by Eiinis, Paul, McPcck. Sicgel. and Lipman. I will argue 
that the task of defining critical thinking is a serious one whose successful 
completion requires more than just a well-developed theory of reasoning. I will 
attempt to dcmonsU^atc how the absence of such a theory has been at least partly 
responsible for both thcconfusion aboutdcfining critical thinking andsomeof 
the defects of current definitions. 

Audience: Theoretically Demanding 
TUESDAY 3:15 CH20 

Johnson^ Ralph 

Thinking Critically About Subliminal Advertising 

My students arc quite taken by advertising, quite full of opinions about it, 
and hence they enjoy the unit on advertising in my critical thinking course. I've 
noticed through the years a particularly strong interest on their part in sublimi- 
nal advertising — a phenomenon they're quite prepared to accept almost 
uncritically. They are also fascinated by the idea of backward masking — the 
supposed encoding of salanic and demonic lyrics on rock records: e.g.. the idea 
that if you play "Slairway to Heaven'* backwards, you hear the woids "Its my 
sweet Satan.** 

In this workshop, wc will investigate how the topic of subliminal adver- 
tising — if there is such a thing — might be dealt with from the viewpoint of 
acritical thinker. We will also investigate the issueof backward masking. 1 will 

bring putative examples of these phenomena for us to examine. 

Audience: U 

Q (][^ SUNDAY 3:15 STEV2049 
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Johnson-Koo^ Henry Sioux 

Professor, California StMe University, Long Beach 

Learning to Think with Pooh 

"How to think with Winnie the Pooh" introduces the problem-solving and 
decision -making model for integrating the analytic, verbal, and intuitive 
reasoning skills of the Asian/Pacific and Western strategies of logical thinking. 
This presentation provides individuals with an opportunity to improve their 
basic problem thinking skills more effectively in writing, reading, speaking, 
anril listening. It will help individuals become more aware of the nature of the 
th/inking processes which underline the judgments and beliefs people have, and 
ihe inferences they draw regarding different subjects and issues* Understand- 
ing these processes represents the first step toward becoming aware of how one 
thinks, and how to critically evaluate the end products of one*s thinking 
processes. 

Audience: G 

WEDNESDAY 10:30 SrEV3040 

Kaplan^ Gail 

Professor, Washington College 

Critical Thinking in the Classroom: 

A Workshop on Developing Critical Thinkers 

A crucial determinant of success in the academic setting, as well as the 
world beyond, is the ability to think critically. An individual must be able to 
analyze information and come to logical conclusions. In the classroom, games, 
puzzles, and brain teasers can be used as tools to develop this skill. This 
workshop will concentrate on actual techniques that have been successful in the 
classroom. The majority of examples are from mathematics and logic; how- 
ever, the thought processes involved have applications in every discipline. The 
activities in the workshop arc fun and encourage the development of habits of 
critical thinking. 

Audience: K^l 2, CC,U 
MONDAY 3:15 STEV3026 

Karcnga^ Maulana 

Chair & Associate Professor, California State University, Long Beach 

The Oppositional Logic of Malcolm X: 
A Critical Examination 

This paper seeks to delineate and critically discuss Malcolm X's opposi- 
tional logic as expressed in his critique of domination. Critique in Malcolm's 
socio-political thought is pursued in three basic ways. First, it is a persistent 
search for meaning in history and social reality using what he calls a logic and 
language of liberation* Second, thecritiquc is pursued as an intellectual assault 
on established ways of viewing reality in race and class terms. Finally, his 
critique includesa moral judgment on the socialconslraintsonhuman freedom, 
i*e*,on the human person's capacity for rational self-determination in community. 

o Li; 
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These processes involve three main thrusts: 1) to demystify and lay bare 
the structure and functioning of society and reveal the reality of relations of 
persons living in and consU'ained by a given society; 2) to puncture cherished 
illusions and break down walls of social deception and false consciousness so 
vital to domination, and; 3) *o define and teach human possibility so as to 
encourage self-conscious efforts to think critically and u^ansform self and 
society in an ongoing, ever-expanding project of self-realization in freedom 
and community. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 1:30 NICH204 

Keeley, Stuart 

Professor, Bowling Greer) State University 

From the Sponge to Panning for Gold in the Social Sciences: 

Abnormal Psychology as an Example 

Generalizations from social science's empirical evidence arc often pre- 
sented by textbooks and teachers as truths to be ab'iorbcd, and students are 
rarely required by their instructors to ca^'cfully evaluate and qualify them. 
These same generalizations arc often reported uncritically by the media. 
Several **classic study" generalizations stated in Abnormal Psychology text- 
books and reported in the media will be presented. The audience will critically 
evaluate the basis of these generalizations, and alternative evaluations will be 
discussed* Thus, methods will be described for helping students to habitually 
ask and effectively answer the question, ''What conclusion docs the evidence 
warrant?" Sample assignments to facilitate the critical thinking skill of evi- 
dence evaluation will also be shared. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 1:30 STEV3046 

Keeley, Stuart 

Practical Teaching Strategies Worth Trying: Lessons 
Learned from 20 Years of Teaching Critical Thinking 
Co-Presenten 
Browne^ M. Neil 

Based on their experience teaching a critical thinking co jrse and their 
efforts to integrate critical thinking into their courses in economics, law, and 
psychology, the presenters will provide practical classroom sUatcgics that 
facilitate the learning of critical thinking, placing special emphasis on over- 
coming obstacles that prevent students* critical thinking behavior. Teaching 
tips on text usage, questioning behavior, discussion formats, assignments, and 
the use of visual aids will be provided. The presenters will involve participants 
in teaching demonstrations and will solicit questions from participants to 
identify and address typical problems confronted in first attempting to teach a 
critical thinkingcourse.Thepresentcrs will disu^ibulcapacketof materials that 
will help educators planning to encourage more critical thinking. 

Audience: G 

C^f TUESDAY 12:00 STEV1002 
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Kirschenbaum, Jack 

Pro{es:or, Fullerton College 

Which Is the Cart and Which Is the Horse? 

Does Content Motivate Critical Thinking or Does Critical 

Thinking Motivate Content Knowledge? 

Co-Presenten 

Peters, Fred 

Professor, Fullerton College 

Often critical thinking is taught as exercises derived from specific course 
content or as rules of formal logic rather than as a generalizable skill to be 
transferred to subject matter across the curriculum and to life events outside of 
the classroom. In this participatory workshop, alternative examples of critical 
thinking teaching strategies and student activities will be presented to provide 
evidence that critical thinking skills can motivate content learning and th^t 
content learning can act as a "trigger" to motivate critical thinking. From these 
student activities, cooperative learning techniques, and teaching methods, 
selected principles and theories of motivation and transfer of learning will be 
briefly reviewed and their implic. .tions for teaching strategies explored. 
Examples include content from history, humanities, philosophy, biology, 
psychology, physics, nutrition, and current events. 

Audience: C 

SUNDAY 3:15 STEV3026 

Kishler^ Les 

Teacher, Saratoga High School 

High School Course in Critical Thinking and 
Lidependent Studies 

"The only thing that kepi the class from becoming unbearable was 

when we didn't have class and I could sleep in." 

"I've done a lot of research on this program and compared it with 
programs of similar intent at other schools . And from that alone I have 
decided that this is an important and worthwhile course,'* 

The forgoing were written by students in a suburb of Silicon Valley 
describing a course called Extended Learning Program. This course has been 
offered several times in the past few years. The presentation will include an 
exercise in holistic thinking using the 1962 Cuban Missle Crisis, The units on 
clear thinking, inuependent studies, aiid student-led seminars on controversial 
topics will also be described. 

Audience: HS 

TUESDAY 10:30 STEV30O8 



Knight^ Carol Lynn 

Professor, Tidewater Community College 

Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Sciences 

Many recent studies in higher education have '^hov/n that increased 
emphasis is being placed on the importance of teaching thinking skills. These 
studies now focus on the discovery of specific techniques thiat may be used in 
disciplines to achieve the goal of teaching the subject msitter and teaching 
thinking at the same ti me* This session will begin by briefly acknowledging the 
need for and the goals of the critical thinking movement and the challenges to 
it It will then proceed to consider the practical business of incorporating 
thinking skills insUuction into the disciplines. It will become an interactive 
workshop focusing on the following topics: 

A. Discipline specific techniques for teaching critical thinking as it applies to 
argumentation, decision making, and problem solving in introductory 
social science courses* 

B. The problems encountered when incorporating thinking; skills insU'uction 
in.o traditional course work and what might be done about them. 

C. Recommendations for individual and institutional commi Imcnts to teaching 
critical thinking. 

Audier -iS, CC, U 
WEDNESDAY 10;30 STEV3008 

Knight; Carol Lynn 

Report on the Progress of a Critical Thinking Project for 
Social Science Faculty in the Virginia Community 
College System 

Last spring, the Chancellor's Commonwealth Professor Program in the 
Virginia Community College system funded a two-ycar project to create a 
manual to help Community College social science fatuity in the development 
of an instructional approach which incorporates thinking skills instruction into 
their disciplines. The Manual will include information on identifying the 
critical thinking skills to be taught as they apply to argumentation, problem 
solving, and decision makmg,and as they relate to creativity. Itwillalsocontain 
suggestions for approaches to increase instructor proficiency in these skills as 
v/cll as discipline-specific techniques for incorporaii ig the li^ching of think- 
ing into courses including: methods of enriching lectures, demonstrations, 
presentations, and classroom experiences; improving assignments; selecting 
textbooks and collateral materials; and developing appropriate testing formats. 
Finally, it will acknowledge the pnblcms likely to l)e encountered when 
incorporating thinking skills insU'uction into traditional, course work and will 
offer suggestions tor dealing with them* 

This session will describe the design of the piojcct, summarize the 
conU*ibutions made thus far by social science faculty from seventeen of 
Virginia's twenty-three community colleges, and solicit comments and s)(g- 
gcstions from those attending* 

Audience: CC 

f ( 1 MONDAY 3:15 STEV 3038 
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Knight^ Stephanie 

Assistant Professor, Texas A&M University 

Direct Instruction for Teaching Critical Thinking: 

Adoption, Adaption, or Abdication? 

Co-Presenten 

Waxman, Hersholt 

Associate Dean of Research, University of Houston 

During the past 20 years, research on effective teaching behaviors has 
contributed to the development of an impressive knowledge base to guide 
classroom instruction. The research-based bodyof knowledge has evolved into 
the formulation of a concept called Direct Instruction* which has become 
almost synonymous with effective teaching. Most of the research which forms 
the basis of Direct Instruction, however, has involved the examination of 
teaching practices which contribute to the development of basic, wcll-deflned 
skills measured by standardized tests of student achievement Despite this 
orientation toward basic skills outcomes, many programs of cognitive instruc- 
tion for <ighcr-lcvel abilities have adopted Direct Instruction as their primary 
instructional model. Although there have been claims of success for somcareas 
involving complex processes* research studies have shown mixed results for 
the use of Direct Instruction to improve students* higher-level thinking. This 
session will review the findings of research studies which investigated the 
relationship between Direct Instruction and Critical Thinking. In addition, the 
impl ications of this research for (a) the useof Direct Instruction to teach Critical 
Thinking and (b) the development and implementation of alternative insiruc- mm 
tional strategies to enhance students* critical thinking will be discussed. The H 
format for the session will include presentation, and large and small group H 
discussion. 

Audience: HS, CC, University Researchers 
MONDAY 10:30 DAR139 

Kraus^ Ted M. 

Consultant, ""Critical Thinking/Writing Seminars'" 

Writing Assignments — Apply Critical Thinking 
Liberally to All Moving Parts 

This workshop covers how written assignments in all college subjects can 
intensify the critical thinking process. Participants are invited to bring their 
own typical writing assignments (class or homework). The workshop will share 
techniqucs,expcriences,problcms,andsolutions. Workshop topics include: 1) 
preparing questions, instructions, time-limits. 2) student preparation on how to 
incorporate critical thinking in thinking about and in writing the essay answer 
to specific questions asked 3)applyingcriticalthinkingto the marking process. 
4) Rewriting via Critical Thinking techniques. 5) Follow-up individual confer- 
ences employing critical thinking. 

Audience: CC, U 

WEDNESDAY 10:30 STEV3038 



Kubasek, Nancy 

Ass€)ciate Professor, Bowlmg Green Stale Uriiversity 

Testing Content and Critical Thinking Skills 

If we believe that critical thinking skills are as important as content, then 
our tests should reflect mastery of these skills. Unfortunately, many professors 
who attempt to teach critical thinking skills still test only for content This 
session will focus on how to design tests which will test both content and critical 
thinking skills. 

The flrst 20 minutes of the session will be a formal presentation. The next 
20 minutes will provide the participants with the opportunity to develop some 
test questions that test both substantive material and critical thinking skills. 
Their sample questions will be contrasted with typical **content-only" ques- 
tions. The remaining 5 minutes will be left open for questions. 

Audience: CC U 

WEDNESDAY 10:30 STEV3072 

Kully; Robert D. 

Professor, Califorriia State University 

Tools for Analyzing Arguments: Structures, 
Models, and Diagrams 
Co-Presenter. 
McKissick^ Allan 

Professor, Modesto Jr, College 

Critical thinking instruction in informal logic and argumentation courses 
attempts to provide students with a respect for reasoning and knowledge about 
how to think. In these classes students arc expected to examine, analyze, and 
make judgments about the validity, soundness, and strength of arguments. 
Although they might learn to appreciate the importanceof good reasoning, too 
often students are not given the tools to make a careful and meaningfuUnalysis 
of an argument. This workshop will examine the stiiicturc of reasoning and 
tools for analyzing arguments. It will review the classical forms of the 
syllogism and show how these structures can be applied to an analysis of 
arguments in everyday, common discourse to test not only validity but 
soundness.The discussion will includeareviewoftheenthymeme (incomplete 
argument) and its importance to the study of reasoning. Contemporary dia- 
grams and models for analyzing arguments will also be explored, such as the 
Toulmin model for diagraming arguments. Th^ last half of the session will 
provide a demonstration of how to employ these tools in teaching classes in 
critical thinking and argumentation and an opportunity for the attendees to 
apply the methods and models. 

Audience: G,HS, CC, U 
SUNDAY 12:00 CH 68 
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Kurfiss^ Joanne Gainen 

Director, Teaching and Learning Center, Santa Cla^a University 

Critical Thinking and Cognitive Development in 

College and Beyond 

"Can co!leges teach thinking?** That was the headline of a story published 
in TINfE magazine in February of 1987. Clearly , panic ipants in ihi s conference 
believe the answeris yes. Yet two developmental psychologistsofferconflict- 
ing data based on over ten years of longitudinal research on many campuses. 
The researchers study "reflective judgment", the ways people reason about 
problems that have no clear right or wrong answer Their studies show that 
reflective judgment does not mature until graduate school years. In this session, 
we will consider relationships between "Critical Thinking** and "Cognitive 
Development**, emphasizing implications for projects to develop undergradu- 
ates* critical thinking abilities* 

Audience: CC,ll 

WEDNESDAY 8:45 CH 20 

Lamb^ Morris L. 

Associate Professor, Southern Illinois University 

Infusing Critical Thinking Skills into Elementary Social 
Studies: Exemplary Current Practices 

What are the most important critical thinking skills to develop in an 
elementary social studies program? This session will present the most preva- 
lent examples of lesson plans synthesized or selected from leading elementary 
social studies texts and journals for infusing critical thinking skills in elemen- 
tary classroom s. Also, a summary of the critical thinking skills described in six 
of the most current texts for teaching social studies in the elementary schools 
will be outlined. A discussion will be undertaken to explore how tliese 
published materials enable elementary teachers to meet current state mandates 
concerning the development of critical thinking skills through the teaching of 
social studies* 

Audience: K-6; Staff Development; Administrators 
WEDNESDAY 8:45 STEV3072 

Lappd^ Frances Moore 

Senior Analyst, Food First 

Educating for Citizen Democracy 

The "democracy decade" is what George Bush calls the 1990s, as people 
worldwide risk their lives for the freedom democracy promises. But in loo 
many countries, the institutional forms of democracy co-^exist with the actual 
disenfranchisement of the majority* Oppressive social conditions forestall real 
participation. Here in the U.S., Americans voice increasing dismay that our 
democratic processes se^.m beyond our control. 

What makes for genuine democracy — the sharing of power and the 
accountability of decision makers? An empowered citizenry — people with the 
capacities to effectively participate in public decision making. But citizens 
aren't bom. We learn the concepts and arts of effective public life. What is 
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power as a relational concept? Self-interest as (liferent from spI ishness? 
Public life as an arena of reward as essential as private life? How i . we learn 
listening, constructive controversy, reflection, critical analysis? 

As part of a national project — Project Public Life — linking educators, 
community organizers, librarians, and youth leaders, we at the Institute for 
Food and D'^velopment Policy are looking for educators struggling with these 
questions — contributing to a new, stronger, more active concept of democ- 
racy. I will outline our conceptual framework and some specific tools we are 
developing to help transform classroom learning of the arts of active citizensh ip. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 EPT 

Lang; Eleanor 

Professor, Southern Connecticut State University 

Critical Conversations: Oral Pre-writing in a Multi^ 

Disciplinary Composition Classroom 

Co-Presenter: 

Bodden^ Donna 

Adjunct Professor, Southern Connecticut State Un iversity 

What if students talked to learn, learned to talk, and talked to write? This 
interdisciplinary approach to the teaching of college composition focuses on 
oral pre-writing as a requisite for critical thinking and improved writing. 
Talking before writing empowers the student to discuss ideas, evaluate opin- 
ions, and examine perspectives on selected issues. 

Our class developed timelines and specific topics on . ic 1940's, 19SC's, 
and 1960's. Small group discussions and oral presentations augmented the 
development of critical thinking and lessened the isolation of research as 
students became their own historians. In addition, the increasing complexity of 
sequenced assignments built student confidcnceand composition skills as they 
wrote their own texts. Copies cf course outlines and class materials will be 
distributed. 

Audience: CC, U 

TUESDAY 8:45 STEV3049 

Langrehr, John 

Senior Lecturer, South Australian College of Adult Education 

Developing Thinking Strategies Through Metacognition 

We all have pardy developed general thinking strategics for solving 
problems, making decisions, thinking creatively and critically, and so on. 
Students can be asked to think about the questions, cues, and tactics they 
already have in their minds as they process infcimation in particular ways. 
Then, by asking them to share and pool these through talking aloud, numerous 
reFined thinking strategies can be created. A variety of strategies can be. 
identified for every level on Bloom*s Taxonomy. A way of developing these 
strategics will be shared in the workshop. Teachers at all grade levels, and in 
all subject areas, need to ask more thought provoking questions, at c^'^'^y level 
of thinking, if students are to develop long lasting, transfcrabl nking 
strategies, J[ T 3 



Audience: K-Adult 
DAR143 
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Langsdorf, Lenore 

Associate Professor, Southern Illinois University 

Is ''The Conversation of Mankind''' a Narrative 
or an Argument? 

If critical thinking is (a part or aspect oO philosophy, and philosophy is a 
continuation of the "conversation of mankind" then our assumptions about tiic 
genre within which tiiat conversation occurs may tell us something about our 
assumptions about philosophy and critical Uiinking as endeavors that seek to 
"master content'*. TTiis presentation offers one philosopher's identification of 
several such assumptions. The format is that of informal talk and discussion, 
rather than a formal paper. 

Audience: Theoretically Demanding 
SUNDAY 1:30 NiCHl73 

Langsdorf^ Lenore 

Seeing, Talking, Mastering: 

Stages Along the Critical Thinking Way 

Much of our pedagogical effort toward "mastering tiie content" occurs in 
tiie form of talk and reading thatstrives to develop stronger argumentive skills. 
However, much of the environment in which our students actually encounter 
content is performalory and visual. Thus a translation process — from lived 
experience to verbal content — is needed before we can argue about that 
content. This presentation traces the process of extracting tiie content to be 
mastf , ^ from tiie situation in which it presents itself. The format is one of 
inforvnal talk mixed with development of examples, rather than the reading of 
a paper. 

Audience: HS^CC^U 
TUESDAY 10:30 STEV 2049 

Lawson^ Mildred 

Assistant Professor, King's College 

''Masculine" and "Feminine'' Ways of Thinking: Some 
Pedagogical Implications for the Teaching of 
Critical Thinking 
Co-Presenter 

Hairmerbacher, George 

Professor, King's College 

Participants in tiiis workshop will examine and discuss examples of both 
student writing and textbook instruction to discover for themselves Uiose 
characteristics traditionally identified as "masculine** and "feminine'* ways of 
Uiinking, but that seem not to be gender-related, and probably are more a human 
continuum tiian a dichotomy. We will suggest a new vocabulary and a new 
pedagogy for critical tiiinking Uiat more effectively address these human 
variations. We will supply handouts. We hope for lively discussion. 

Audience: CC, U 
WEDNESDW 10;30 CH 20 
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Lester^ G. Sidney 

Instructor, San Jose State University 

Metalanguage: The Content of Critical Thinking 

Content specific courses versus generic thinking courses is the basis of a 
raging debate in the Held. This debate is based on the promise that critical 
thinking does not have a content of its owri« The presentation will attempt to 
show that critical thinking has its own content: Metalanguage. Without the 
ability to use Metalanguage correctly, it is unlikely that students will learn to 
do critical thinking in any course. Materials used in this presentation are 
appropriate for secondary (7-12) education. This presentation will be of 
particular interest to secondary teachers and curriculum designers. 

Audience: JH, HS, Curriculum Design 
WEDNESDAY 10:30 ART 108 

Letts, Nancy 

Teacher, Gifted end Talented, Post Road School 

Creating a Community of Inquiry: A Fourth-Twelfth Grade 
Philosophy Partnership 
Co-Presenters: 
Altman, Susan 

Teacher, Social Studies, White Plains High School 

Vallone, Gerard 

Professor, PACE University 

To reduce fragmentation and social isolation of school life and to foster the 
development of critical thinking skills, White Plains High School students in 
aseniorPhilosophyelcctivebecamediscussionfacilitatorsfora heterogeneous 
group of fourth grade students. Through the vehicleof children's literature and 
using l ie methodology of the Philosophy for Children program, students 
together considered the meaning of self, freedom, and responsibility. The 
workshopparticipantswilldescribetheprocesswhich created the program and 
will engage seminar participants in a model of the program. A videotape will 
be shown and materials will be distributed. 

Audience: All levels 
WEDNESDAY 8:45 STEV3O08 

Levi^ Don 

Philosophy Department, University of Oregon 

Rhetoric and Logic 

Rhetoric has invaluable resources to offer for the critical analysis of 
argumentation. These resources are ignored and neglected because Plato's 
argumentsagainstRhetorichaveprovcn so influential in philosophy and logic. 
This workshop offers a defense of Rhetoric and shows how m uch it has to offer 
in teaching Critical Thinking. 

How an argument is defihcd, what makes it good, and what constitutes a 
fallacy — these are all questions that are answered differently by thinking of 
them in terms of Rhetoric. Rhetoric is especially strong in leaching about how 
to read critically. Identify ilie argm*s point of view — experience, interests 
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and concerns, and insights; theaudiencefortheargument— whator whom the 
arguer is responding to; and the issue that divides the arguer from her 
opposition — the bone of contention. These features of the rhetorical context 
are critical elements to refer to in giving a reading to an argument. 

As critical thinkers we are more than disinterested observers. We engage 
in argument when we think critically about what we have to say about the 
argument is itself a contribution to the dialectic from which the argument is 
taken. These points seem neglected in Logic. They are crucial lessons from the 
standpoint of Rhetoric. From its point of view, an argument is dynamic, a 
contribution to a continuing exchange of views in a controversy. The same is 
true of argument analysis itself. It too is a dynamic process, changing as 
different versions of the argument arc formulated and criticized. 

Audience: G 

WEDNESDAY 10:30 DAR143 

Lipman, Matthew 

Director, Institute for the Advanccrricnt of Philosophy for Children, 
Professor, Department of Philosophy and Religion, Montclair State College 

Higher-Order Complex Thinking 

The theme of this presentation is excerpted from the author's Thinking in 
Education, to be published by Cambridge in 199 1 . In brief, it is argued that the 
dialogically-relatcd components of higher-order thinking— critical and crea- 
tive thinking — have many strong similarities, although these are differently 
organized. Complex thinking, on the other hand, goes beyond content-specific 
thinking in the disciplines as well as beyond interdisciplinary thinking among 
the disciplines. It is both of these substantive forms of thinking, but includes 
methodological or procedural considerations as well. Higher-order complex 
thinking is shown to be a frequent result of the reliance upon classroom 
communities of deliberative inquiry. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 1:30 EPT 

Lipman^ Matthew 

Philosophical and ^^on-Philosophical Aspects of 

Philosophy for Children 

Philosophy for Children appears to })c a combination of philosophical, 
pedagogical, literary, psychological, and other components. How arc these 
components to be identified and understood? What is the connection between 
the ph i losophy in the prog ram and traditional , acadcm ic philosoph y ? And ho w 
can there be a philosophical component without risking ideological indoctrina- 
tion? The objective of this presentation will be to disassemble these compo- 
nents, examine them separately, and then re-assemble them to show how they 
work togctlicr. This analysis will then be compared with one now being 
prepared by the BBC. (The one-hour BBC examination of Philosophy for 
Children will be presented in late September, 1990, as part of a scries called 
**Thc Transformer**, on the Cable TV Discovery ch?innel.) 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 1:30 STEV1002 
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Loring; Ruth M. 

Assistant Professor, Cameron University 

Thinking Critically about the Teaching/Learning 

Experience: Motivated Strategies for Learning 

Questionnaire — A Formative Evaluation Instrument 

Professors and students can be put in the role of thinking critically as 
decision makers if they approach the teaching/learning experience with a clear 
understanding of expectations within a specific course of suidy. To facilitate 
the discovery of these expectations, Motivated Strategies for Learning 
Questionnaire (MSLQ), an instrument developed at the University of Michi- 
gan, was used as a formative evaluation instrument on a university campus with 
professors from four teaching areas: physics, chemistry, political science, and 
business law. 

Based on a Likcrt scale, the students' and their professor's responses to 
motivational, cognitive, and resource management decisions were measured. 
By comparing the professor's expectations of preferred student behaviors to 
the students' self-^reporting of their behaviors, discrepancies in expectations 
were revealed. In addition, thinking stimulated by the questionnaire was 
recorded in a reflective writing exercise. After analysis of the data, the results 
were reported back to the professor and his students. The subsequent discus- 
sions have stimulated: (1) new ways of perceiving the course of study, (2) 
increased openness of communication between the professor and his students, 
(3) renewed awareness of cognitive processes' uszd in the teaching/learning 
experience, and (4) an enhanced sense of reciprocal responsibility for critical 
thinking in the decision making process of the instructional setting. 

This session will include a description of the research project, a reporting 
of tentativeconclusions, and a summary of implications for promoting critical 
thinking within various disciplines at the university level. In addition, the 
potential for fostering the infusion of critical thinking within faculty develop- 
ment strategies using the MSLQ will be discussed. 

Audience: Faculty Development 
SUNDAY 3:15 STEV3049 

Luckey Jr., George M. 

Professor of Philosophy, Morchcad State University 

Critical Thinking and Faculty Development 

During tlie past Ave years, a regional state university in Kentucky has 
placed a major emphasis on faculty development activities focused on the 
teaching of thinking skills. On-campus workshops have featured nationally- 
known leaders in the ^^ritical thinking movement. Teams of faculty members 
haveattendcdoff-campusconferences.Grantproposalshavebccn writtcn.and 
faculty members in various disciplines have begun to infuse critical thinking 
into their courses. 

T*^is presentation will describe the specific activities which havepreparcd 
faculty to teach for thinking. Successful and unsuccessful strategies will be 
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discussed. Recommendations will be offered for institutions which desire to 
adopt a s imilar approach to faculty development. Panicipanis will be invited to 
describe strategies which have been employed in their institudons. 

Audience: i), CC 

TUESDAY 12:00 NICH173 

Luckey Jr., George M. 

Teaching for Thinking: 
Classroom-Based Retention Strategies 

Many current retention strategies arc incorporated in advising and orien- 
tation programs direcied by administrators. In the future, institutions should 
consider ways of in volving teachers in comprehensive, institution- wide efforts 
to retain students. 

Insufficient cognitive development is one factor which causes students to 
drop out This prcsenlation will consider a method for accelerating that 
development through the teaching of critical thinking skills in student success, 
study-skills, and introductory general education courses. Values and altitudes 
necessary for fairmindcd thinking will also be examined. 1 he presentation will 
begin with consideration of a .ritical thinking inventory employed to raise the 
consciousness of students about critical thinking skills, values, and attitudes. 
Each session p^^-^icipant will be provided handouts and a ten-page booklet 
listing major topis of the prcsenlation. 

Audience: \J, CC, C 
SUNDAY 10:30 STEV3038 

Mahaffey, Patrick 

CounsclorAcrturcr, Counseling & Career Services 
University of California, Santa Barbara 

Analyzing Religious Disagreements 

This presentation will describe and illuslraie William Christian's impor- 
tant though neglected method for analyzing /eligious disagreements. The first 
section provides a general account of the functions of religious language as 
context for undcrsianding how religious disagreements arise. The second 
section defines and explains the relationship between basic proposals and 
docu-inal proposals in religious discourse as well as the logical structure of 
religious inquiry. The third section delineates how to identify genuineuisagree- 
menls between apparently confiicting claims and proposals and applies this 
method to a variety of spec ific cases. It alsoshows how ih is method may be used 
as a model for inlcr-religious dialogue. The format of ihe presentation will be 
a lecture demonsU*ation which allows for questions and interaction among 
participants. Handouts which diagram the cases considered will also be 
provided. This materia is especially useful for courses in the philosophy of 
religion or comparative religion at the community college or university level. 

Audience: CC, U 

TUESDAY 10:30 NICH204 



Manning, Rita 

Department of Philosophy, San Jose State University 

The Role of Philosophy in K-ll Professional 
Staff Development 
Co-Presenters: 
Friedman, Joel 

Philosophy, U.C Davis 

Katz, Michael 

Secondary Education, San jot^e State University 

Maguire, Barbara 

English Department, Rubidoux High School 

Mitchell, Glen 

English Department, Colton High School 

Teays, Wanda 

Educator, Mount Saint Maiy^s 

Anton, Anatole 

Philosphv,San Francisco State University 

Dr ; philosophy have any role to play in leach:.i education? Critical 
thinkin ^.nd moral education come immediately to mind, but don ' t e: haus t the 
possibi jes. In this panel, we will discuss both what philosophy has to offer 
and the practical and political c hal lenges to philosophy ' s i n vol vemen t in K-1 2 
professional staff development. 

Audience: Teachers 
TUESDAY 3:15 STEV3026 

Martin, William C. 

Principal, BIcyl Junior High School 

The BleylPlan 

The Bleyl Plan, implemented ever a five-year period, is a living, continu- 
ally changing, eightccn-task blueprint teaching students to think directly while 
utilizing regular content. The research base of the plan flows from the thinking 
skills research of Richard Paul, Art Costa, Barry Beyer, and Robert Schwartz. 
This presentation will detail for participants those practical activities the Bleyl 
community has utilized to develop and begin implementation of this major 
reform effort. In open dialogue with participants, the Bleyl staff will share the 
emotions and power of their work. 

Audience:)H^ HS 
WEDNESDAY 8:45 STEV3049 
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Martin, William C. 

Principal, Bleyl Junior High School 

Building Thinking Cultures 

The Bleyl Plan is an cighteen-task blueprint teaching students to think 
directly while utilizing regular content. This plan flows from the culture- 
building of the Bleyl community that makes thinking one of the school's 
driving forces. This presentation will share with participants the research base 
for building a thinking culture. The culture-building activities that form the 
base of the Bleyl Plan will be shared in open dialogue with the participants. 

Audience: GJH,HS 
TUESDAY 8:45 DAR112 

Martine, Frances 

Instructor. California State University at Sacramento 

Literature of Prejudice 
Co-Presenter: 
Quinn^ Deanne 

Instructor, California State University at Sacramento 

Fear of the unknown is frequently Uie basis for prejudice. By examining 
the 1 i ves of authors, their works, and their societies, students gain awareness of 
the causes and the effects of prejudice which provides a foundation for 
discussions and writing assignments based on ethical ar J social issues. 
Literature for the class begins with the ancient writings and traces the preju- 
dices of each generation through to an examination of the social supports we 
give to the present-day prejudices we hold. This workshop details a strongly- 
requested class taught in the Academic Talent Search Program at California 
Slate University at Sacramento. 

Audience: C 

WEDNESDAY 8:45 STEV3040 

MartinC; Frances E. 

Future Problem Solving Program 

Co-Presenter: 

Quinn^ Deanne 

Combining the creative problem solving process developed by Alex 
Osbom and Sidney Parnes, Dr. E. Paul Torrance launched what has grown to 
become one of the largest international programs for capable reasoners. 
Working in teams of four, students analy/xj a situation that has been projected 
into the future, identifying an underlying problem for which they will seek 
solutions. Teams then create criteria by which to evaluate their own answers, 
complete the evaluation process, and redesign the original situation with the 
solutioninplacesoastoexamine the impactoftheir work. Students refine iheir 
communication skills by working together on real issues that stimulate their 
creative thinking abilities. This workshop is designed to give participants an 
overview c the process now used by primary grade students through college 
and which actually involves student work in the commuiii y. 

Audience: K through U 

^ TUESDAY 3:15 STEV3028 
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PROBE to Learn 
Co-Presenter 
Quinn^ Deanne 

The first step to reasoning critically is learning how to learn. PROBE 
involves an investigation of leamingand teaching modalities that have been the 
focus of recent icsearch projects and defines the impact of modalities on 
teaching styles: how they support student learning as well as how they might 
impair progress. The program is the basis of a study skills class used as support 
for children attending the Acadcm ic Talent Search program at California State 
University at Sacramento now in its 9*** year and serving 800 students per 
summer. Working from a knowledge of their own strengths, students design 
workable time management programs, master flexible reading rates, and 
implement appropriate note-taking techniques that allow them to take their 
own learning to higher levels of questioning. The workshop is an overview of 
the program. 

Audience: )H;HS. 
TUESDAY 8:45 STEV 3028 

Matthies^ Dennis 

Resident Fellow Cottage, Otero House/Wilbur Hall, Stanford University 

Question-Driven Learning 

In classroom and textbook exposition, the Original Sin is to give the 
answer before the student is able to ask the question. First, let's teach students 
to ask for examples, to ask for definitions, and to ask for analogies or pictures. 
Let's leach students how to honor itnd articulate their own legitimate feelings 
of confusion and unclarity . Let's help students experience first what it feels like 
to be unclear and then what it feels like to become clear. Above all, let's not steal 
from students the opportunity for them to learn how to build their own 
meanings according to their own sense of what gives and what does not give 
meaningfulness. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 1:30 DAR143 

Matthies^ Dennis 

Academic Values vs. Intellectual Values 

Albert has learned how to budget his time, juggle his priorities, and keep 
his cool under pressure. He has developed a coping strategy for overcoming 
procrastination. In fact, he even can make himself do work that is, to him, 
uninteresting and unimportant. Is Albert a "good student"? In one sense, yes. 
The problem is this: we have reduced the sphere ofthc intellectual to the sphere 
of the efficient and productive. The result: our students don't understand the 
difference. As teachers, how can we honor academic values and support the 
studcnt'sgrowlh in thisrcalm, while at thcsamc time advocatingadiffcrentand 

sometimes incompatible set of intellectual values? 

1. ^ Audience: G 

^ 1 MONDAY 8:45 NICH204 
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Matthies; Dennis 



"Bill Writes a Paper'*: Critical Thinking and Composition 

Given that a writing instructor might be able to spend no more that two 
hours teaching critical thinking skills directly, what is the best use of that time? 
Teaching students how to recognize common faUacies?Teaching students a bit 
of formal logic? Whatseveral concepts and distinctions are the most important 
toprescnt, andhow can they be taught mosleffectively? Above all, ho wean the 
writing instructor teach critical thinking skills indirectly, throughout the 
quarter? This talk will incorporate graphics projected from a Macintosh 
computer. 



May, John D. 

Former Senior Lecturer, Dept. of Covernmerit 
University of Queensland, Austrailia 

Sentential A wareness 

This session willbea lecture-workshopon suggestive impact of sentences 
used in ordinary speech. Much of our thinking is devoted to processing 
messages. To profit from incoming messages, we must be adept at recognizing 
their terms. In the case of verbal messages, this requires not only basic literacy, 
but also sensitivity to the manifold suggestions which emanate from words as 
used in everyday sentences. The latter units of speech invite receivers to draw 
inferences which are diverse and, more than occasionally, treacherous. Al- 
though many suggestions conveyed by sentential utterances are context- 
dependent, others occur in regular patterns; and in range they go beyond what 
can be ascribed to entailment or presupposition. Heightened awareness of 
verbally invited inferences can enhance judgements of what is true, topical, 
imminent, intelligible, probable, desirable, practicable, and expedient. The 
main source of heightened awareness is analysis of cases. 



Mayfield, Marlys 

Author/English Instructor, Center for Applied Mcta-Psychology 

From the Sufis to "The Monkey's Paw": Readings that 
Teach Critical Thinking Concepts 

In this workshop, we will approach literature from a non-tiaditional 
direction; we will begin witli some simple thinking concepts (such as assump- 
tions, facts, inferences, opinions, evaluations, and viewpoint) and examine ten 
readings whichdramatize their meaning. Our objective willbetoconsider their 
potential for giving students of critical thinking greater experiential under- 
standing of these terms. We will also sec how this approach might offer new 
tools for liter -v criticism andevoke new insights on the nature of perception, 
inference-muA. : '••"•v, thinking, and destiny. 



TUESDAY 



Audience: language Arts Teachers^ C 
1:30 DAR112 



SUNDAY 



10:30 



Audience: C 
STEV 3072 



MONDAY 



8:45 



Audience: HS, CC, U 
DAR112 
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Mayfield^ Marlys 



A Detour Around the Data Dump, Or, 

The Critical Thinking/Research Skills Junction 

To be honest, who doesn't groan at the thought of assigning a research 
paper? First one has to devise strategies to foil potential plagiarists. Then 
there's the detecting of the data dumpers, those who would faithfully collect 
and annotate everything, yet leave the sense-making up to you. And then, 
despite all precautions, there's that dismal scene on the due date: the petitioners 
on their knees, the dejected dropouts , and on your desk at least two ungradeable 
papers written on too broad a topic. Who needs this? 

This workshop will suggest what instnictors need: some better survival 
tactics. It offers an approach to teaching research skills that fosters students' 
self-reliance and puts their thinking — instead of the instructor's — back in 
charge. 

Audience: MS, CC, U 
MONDAY 10:30 DAR108 

McCabe, Margaret 

Educat'r ^^il Consultant, Writer, Will its, C A 

Teaching Higher Level Thinking Skills Through Cooperative 

Learning 

Co-Presenten 

Rhoades^ lacqueline 

Resource Specialist, Fontana Unified School District 

Is it time to think yet? Devoting a special time of the school day to thinking 
skills activities may be valuable, but incorporating thinking skills into the daily 
routine of content instruction may be more important. Why? Because we don't 
think in a vacuum; we think about content-related issues. If we are going to help 
our students to really think, we cannot isolate thinking from the rest of the 
instructional day. Our students need to have the opportunity to think about their 
thinking process and to share their thoughts with others, thereby gaining new 
idc3s about how to think . Simple Cooperation techn iques (a model of Coopera- 
tive Learning) inherently support the development of thinking skills in any 
curriculum area. However, these activities can be structured in ways to 
purposefully develop higher level thinking skills. Metacognition, mediation, 
and intcmaldialoguewillbcdiscusscd.Thisprogram draws uponMichenbaum's 
and Feuerstcin's work as well as the presenters' experiences to provide teachers 
with practical, easy-lo use ideas and activities to use in their classrooms right 
away. Participants will discover how easy it is to include higher level thinking 
experiences in their lessons by practicing the processes during the session. 

Audience: A// /eve/5 
TUESDAY 12:00 CH68 
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McCabe, Margaret E. 

Thinking Skills: Can They he Measured? or, How Do You 
Know If Your Students Are Thinking? 
Co-Presenter: 
Rhoades, Jacqueline 

The current emphasis on higher-order thinking skills will soon require 
educators to be accountable for how well the schools ai-e teaching thinking 
skilk. Very likely, this, in turn, will result in a flood of new "thinking skills 
tests", many of which will be based on multiple choice items. Tests inherently 
assume right and wrong an swers, and worse, how a student of a panic ular grade 
and age should respond. Imagine being tested for how well you think on a 
specific day at a specific time! The speakers contend that a person's best 
thinking docs not occur on demand, rather, it happens at odd times, at 
unexpected times. There may be a way, howcvcv, to assess thinking skills 
without a test. This participatory , intcracti ve session will explore an alternati vc 
that has the potential to be more valid than a test. Practical, easy-to-use ideas 
for the classroom will be demonsu-atcd. 

Audience: K-U 

MONDAY 12:00 NICH173 

McGowan, Marilee 

Assistant Professor, Oakton Community College 

Strategies for Teaching Critical Reading 

There arc two primary ways in which students encounter the information 
about which we wish them to think critically; reading assigned materials and 
listening to lectures and class discussions. This workshop will describe some 
very practical strategies tcachcrscan use to increase thcabilily of their students 
to comprehend the reading materials we assign, all with an eye toward helping 
them become critical instead of passive and uncritical readers. This will be a 
hands-on, interactive workshop. 

This is the fourth in a series of workshops led by faculty in the Critical 
Literacy Project at Oakton Community College. Participation in the other 
workshops is not necessary for participating in this one. 

Audience: G,K-12,CC 
MONDAY 1:30 DAR112 

McNeil, David 

Professor, San Jose State University 

Critical Thinking and the Practice of Critical History 

The San Jose campus was infiuential in formulating the California Slate 
University's Critical Thinking requirement for General Education, and early 
on we developed a history course to meet the requirement. The "logic" of 
history is certainly informal, since historians engage in practical reasoning. The 
domain of history is ideal for studcnLs to explore cultural and ideological 
commitments (or premises) and their consequences, as well as "causation" in 
human affairs. History courses, especially if ilicy are well conceived and 
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delivered, are ideal vehicles for developing "truly critical" critical thinking 
classes. Various approaches are taken by our teachers of the "Historical 
Process: Critical Thinking" course, but some are probably beUer than others. 
Our growing commitment to recognizing and working with multi-cultural and 
diverse ethnic perspectives affords a special opportunity for expanded service 
to the general education mission of the University, which ultimately must be 
conceived as emancipatory. 

Audience: G, CC, U 
MONDAY 3:15 STEV3040 

Meyers, Chet 

Professor, Metropolitan State University 

Creating Practical Critical Thinking Assignments in 

All Disciplines 

This is a repeat of last year's popular workshop. The starting point for good 
critical thinking assignments is to assure clarity of our specific teaching 
objectives. As pan of this participatory workshop, we will explore criteria that 
promote high quality, dcvelopmcntally sound classroom exercises and assign- 
ments. We will discuss some of the inescapable difficulties involved in 
designing and grading critical thinking assignments. 

A creative process of visualization will be usod as a means for clarifying 
critical thinking objectives before moving on to consider some practical 
assignments; usingmedia— television, nowspapcrs,cartoons, advertisements, 
etc.; creating short problem -solving exercises; and developing practical as- 
signments outside of the classroom. Participants will be encouraged to share 
with each other some of thcirown ideas for student papers and projects. By tlie 
end of the workshop v e w ill have in hand a 1 ist of practical criteria to share with 
our colleagues back home and some helpful ideas for improving the quality of 
our own student assignments. 

Audience: C, HS, CC, U 
MONDAY 10:30 DAR112 

Michelli, Nicholas M. 

Dean, School of Professional Studies, Montclair State College 

The THORP Game: A Simulation of the Effects of 

Teaching for Thinking 

Co-Presenters: 

Oxman-Michelli, Wendy 

Director, Institute for Critical Thinking and Project THISTLE: Thinking Skills in 
Teaching and Learning, Montclair State College 

Towe, Princess 

English Teacher, Malcolm X. Shabazz High School 

Davis, Robert 

Social Studies Teacher, Malcolm X. Shabazz High School 

ThcTHORPgamcis a simulation that provides a vehicle for a comparison 
ofthe effects of different teaching methodology using the same course content. 

In the game, participants get an education, get a job, and go to work. The game, 
O 1 1 r 
E RJ C i-LJ 
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favorably reviewed in Simulation and Gaming News, has been used with high 
schooi aiudents, undergraduate, and graduate students, and in inservice work- 
shops for teachers to illustrate theeffeclsof teaching for thinking. The audience 
will participate in the simulation and leave with materials needed to use the 
game in their own work. 

Audience: C, E, HS, CC, U 
SUNDAY 1:30 STEV3008 

Michclli, Nicholas M. 

Preparing Pre-Service Teachers for Critical Thinking: A 

Collaborative Model 

Co-Presenters: 

Oxman-Michelli, Wendy 
Jacobowitz, Tina 
DeLorenzo, Lisa 

Assistant Professor of Music, Montclair State College 

In addition to giving an overview oflhe Montclair State College Model for 
infusing the teaching of critical thinking into the teacher education program, 
thescssion will discuss thekinds of collaboration needed for success. Collabo- 
ration between the college and the public schools and collaboration between 
college faculty generalists and subject matter specialists should lake place. An 
example of an effort to coordinate a general critical thinking course and a 
course in the methods of teaching music will be presented and analyzed. 
Included will be discussion of the issues and problems that tie the courses H 
together, such as: What is problematic in music? How docrcativity and critical H 

thinkingmcsh?Whatdoeslessonplanningforcriticalthinkinglooklike?What ™ 
aspects of music curriculum do not lend themselves to critical thinking? How 
can collaboration be extended to other disciplines? Audience participation in 
the discussion and opportunities for questioning will be provided. 

Audience: K-1 2, CC,U,C 
MONDAY 1:30 DAR108 

Minlder, Doug 

Coordiriator & Instructor, Berkeley, CA 94703 

Art and Social Change 

Censored, sued, fired, and still inspired. Changing society requires critical 
thinking but without its activist aspect critical thinking is destined to remain a 
sterile academic exercise. Come hear how my students and I use critical 
thinking in an activist sense. I will describe our censored art show at the state 
capital and the law suit brought against me by the tobacco industry. Billboard 
altering and a new 4 year degree program in art and social change will be part 
of the presentation. Let's brainstorm on how to take our projects out of the 
classroom and give them a vital role in shaping society. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 12:00 ART 108 
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Miller; Noreen 

Gifted and Talented Resource Liaison, Adams County— Five Star School 
Boulder, Colorado 

Opening Windows to the World Through Critical Thinking 

Toprcpare students for 2001 , not 1950, wc need todoaparadigm shift. The 
world political and economic situation is changing. This session focu.«6s on 
how to teach for change using visuals which illustrate specific strategies. The 
second emphasis of this session will be the manipulation of interdisciplinary 
content using specific strategies. Some strategics are more difficult to teach and 
suggest an order for instruction. If we connect a specific strategy to a content 
area, such as global awareness or iniemational relations, then we stand abetter 
chance of achieving intellectual and emotional growth required in change. For 
example, future world leaders will nml to think with reciprocity when dealing 
with economics on a global scale. Managed trade through negotiation is 
different than economics through confiict and power. Ms. Miller is an experi- 
enced staff developer and consultant for the Colorado Department of Educa- 

^'^^ Audience: HS, CC, C 

MONDAY 10:30 NICH166 

Missimer, Connie 

Author, Consultant, Seattle, WA 

A Simple, Elegant, Natural Means to Master Content: 
By Theories 

As you study this abstract and compare it to other presentations offered at 
this time to decide which one you'd like to attciid, you are theorizing. In doing 
so, you are naturally ma.stcring the content suggested in the abstracts, viewing 
it as evidence for or against your decision to attend a particular talk. It is this 
simple, natural means of mastering content which is at the heart of critical 
thinking (or so I would theorize). All rational judgments must come through 
consideration of alternative theories, i.e., Paul's notion of "dialogical rcason- 
ing."It's lucky thatcritical thinking isalso the bcstmnemonic device! Students 
need to know this and learn to think theoretically. In this session, I will offer 
a schema for the theory and give a number of examples to illustrate progress 
through theoretical-critical thinking, as well as point out pitfalls encountered 
when one doesn't think this way. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 CH 20 

Moreyra, Alicia 

University of Miami 

The Role of Thinking Frames in Developing Teachers' 

Critical Thinking Skills and Attitudes. 

Thissessionwillrcnccton the problem that the complex ihoughtproccsscs 
of teachers as adult learners have not been explored. Teachers must be made 
aware of their thinki'.ig frames as auult learners. These thinking frames, which 



are representations intended to guide one's process of thought — supporting, 
organizing, and catalyzing that process— are often only impliciUy and tacitly 
held Yy teachers. In order to think and act more critically, teachers have to be 
able to make explicit descriptions of their cognitive frames of reference as 
learners. This session will explore the new paradigm of the teacher as an adult 
learner; present models of thinking frames designed to induce reflecti veaction; 
and discuss alternate methods for evaluating teacher's cognitive development! 

Audience: K-1 2 

TUESDAY 3:15 STEV3040 

Morse, Ogden 

Chair, English Department, Joel Barlow High School 

Literature and Problem Solving: 

The Integration of Thinking Skills and Subject Matter 

Students reading works of fiction recognize that the characters struggle to 
find solutions to jmplex problems. But students fail to recognize any appli- 
cation of the text and its problems to their own lives. The purpose of this 
workshop is to demonstrate how a specific literary work can be used to teach 
the application of higher-order reasoning to problems by using the text, 
communication and collaborative skills, and student creativity. What is a 
problem? Is therca process which will help to solve problems? Do the problems 
of literature still exist today? During the workshops, participants will become 
members of a class working with these questions, and will engage in typical 
classroom activities that demonstrate the integration of many thinking and 
communication skills. There will be handouts containing a model lesson plan, WM 
sample worksheets, and examples of student work. There will also be a H 
demonstration video of a culminating activity from a senior high school class. ™ 

Audience: HS,CC,U 
MONDAY 8:45 CH 20 

Morse, Ogden 
Points of View: 

The Application of Thinking Skills to Subject Matter 

Every subject matter teacher faces the same dilemma: too much material, 
too many skills, too little time. Tliis workshop is designed to suggest some 
practical methods by which teachers can integrate critical thinking skills with 
subject matter to produce a variety of student responses. Participants will be 
actively involved in the processes of a classroom as they work through a scries 
of exercises, noting the methods employed and the cognitive skills required. 
There will be a handout containing excerpts from research, a theoretical 
learning model, a lesson plan, excerpts from student papers. And the group will 
view a videotape, the final project of a senior high school class. 

Audience: HS, CC, U 
SUNDAY 10:30 NICH173 
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Mumford^ Richard L. 

Professor of History, Elizabethtown College 

Critical Thinking in American History 

I will demonstrate and involve Uie audience in several critical thinking 
strategies (I divide these into analytical and reflective thinking) using the 
content of United States history . The audience will be asked to participate in the 
process of critical thinking and evaluate the results. Many, but not all, of the 
strategiesare those used in my Tecentpuh\icaiion,AnAmericanHistory Primer 
(HBJ — 1990). I will explain and answer questions about this approach of 
teaching US history through the process of critical thinking. Although the 
design of strategies assumes a college classroom, the concepts of teaching 
could easily be applied at all levels of teaching. 

Audience: HS, CC, U 
MONDAY 12:00 DAR143 

Nitzke, Susan 

Dept. Of Nutritional Sciences, University of Wisconsin-Madison 

An Instrument to Assess Critical Thinking Components in 

Audiovisual Materials 

An instrument was developed to assess critical thinking components in 
audiovisual instructional materials for high school and adult audiences. The 
instrument includes 29 items that address either critical thinking components 
implicit in the audiovisual 's style of presentation, or promotion of critical 
thinking skills among viewers.The instrument gives ratings based on metacog- 
nitive skills, performance components, knowledge-acquisition components, 
and critical thinking dispositions. Validity was evaluated with a panel of nine 
experts in critical thinking and home economics; reliability measures were 
gathered from a panel of nine nutrition educators. The instrument was used to 
evaluate acollection of 13 audiovisual materials on nutrition and osteoporosis. 
Variations in ratings for different materials were apparent, suggesting that 
critical thinking components are not uniformly addressed in such materials. 
This instrument could serve as a model for tHe development of similar tools to 
evaluate critical thinking aspects of curriculum materials in other formats and 

content areas. » . ^ 

Audience: AdulU,G 

WEDNESDAY 8:45 STEV3038 

Nosich, Gerald 

Professor, Univeisity of New Orleans 

Learning the Material: Teaching Students to Think in 

Subject-Matter Courses 

The workshop will concenUate on a number of practical pedagogical 
strategies for geUing students to learn the material through teaching them to 
think about the material critically and creatively. The examples used will be 
drawn from university-level material in courses across the curriculum, but the 
methods are designed to be useful for teaching atany level, K-graduate school. 

Audience: U, K-1 2 

O . 1 i [) SUNDAY 3:15 EPT 
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Teaching Thinking and Teaching Content: 

Lesson Remodeling K-12 

This workshop will center around some basic concepts in Richard Paul's 
program for redesigning inslniciion. We will work at some concrete methods 
for infusing critical thinking into subject-matter instruction, for critiquing 
one's lesson plans, and for lesson remodelling. We'll look at lessons in 
language arts, social studies, natural sciences, and math. 

Audience: K-12 

MONDAY 1:30 DAR139 

Nosich, Gerald 

Thinking Critically About Explanations 

Formostsubjects across ihecurriculum, the core topicof teaching resolves 
around explainingwhyuiingsoccur. This isanon-theoretical workshop aimed 
at learning to think our own way through explanations and teaching students to 
do so. We'll work through some actual explanations in social sciences, arts 
(including lit), and natural sciences, and we'll look at some concrete methods 
for teaching students how lo think critically and creatively about the explana- 
tions in the ficld:understanding, evaluation, thinking up alternatives, testing 
explanations, and thinking about them in context. The examples will be drawn 
from university-level courses, but the methods arc designed to be useful for 
teaching at any level from about 4th grade through grad school, 

Audience:U,4-12 
TUESDAY 1:30 STEV3038 

Nosich, Gerald 

Thinking About the Past 

A numbcrof courses in various fields are about the pastin anesscntial way: 
history proper, some sociology, some anthropology, history of music or fine 
arts or science, many courses on literature. There arc teaching methods, 
strategies, and goals that seem particularly germane to such fields (dealing with 
pnmary sources is a clcarcut example). This will be a workshop on some of 
those methods, strategics, and goals. Its pedagogical aim is to get students lo 
approach the study of the past with understanding, critical acumen, and 

sensitivity todiffcrenccs and similarities, toachicveacritical sense of the past. 

Audience: G, U,K-12 
WEDNESDAY 8:45 CH 68 

Nosich, Gerald 

Some Problems in Teaching Critical Thinking in Subject 

Matter Courses 

(I thinkof this as a plcasc-hclp-thc-spcakcr seminar. The problems I want 
to pose arc theoretical, hey arise most sharply when considered as part of 
pedagogy.) 

^ Once upon a time, good arguments were thought of as valid arguments 
^j^Ji^ )ten' Abstracts J. ( ) ^ ^ ^ 



with true premises. The problems I want to explore are (1) how context- 
dependent (and field-dependent) is critical thinking? (i.e„ looking at a multi- 
logical question within its context often yields a strikingly different line of 
justification from looking at it from without); (2) how can we reasonably 
approach actual important inferences in multilogical fields, given that neither 
inductive nor deductive logic seems enlightening? Tm supposing that the 
(unsatisfying) answer lies in a certain tension between provability and psycho- 
logical or sociological persuasiveness. So the third question, to sum up the other 
two, is, (3) ! w can we justify preserving the tension and how can we evaluate 
the strength of the conflicting sides in the tension? 

Audience: U 

TUESDAY 8:45 EPT 

O'Connor^ Ellen 

Teaching Critical Thinking to Adult Working Students: 
A Conversation, Part I and Part U 

This session aims to tap the views, expertise, and skills of attendees as well 
as the presenter's. 

In an audience-directed approach, the presenter will act as facilitator. She 
will (1) poll the group for major areas of concern, (2) manage the lime so that 
a minimum of five concerns arc addressed to the group's satisfaction, (3) share 
her ideas and expertise as appropriate, and, (4) summarize the results of the 
discussion. 

Discussion purposes are to (1) articulate concerns, (2) exchange ap- 
proaches, opinions, exercises, and methods, and (3) develop action agendas in 
response to the concerns raised. 

Participants may attend one or both sessions. The facilitator will attempt 
to minimize the overiap, but will design the conversation according to the 
group's stated concerns. 

Audience: Adult Educators 
PARTMUESDAY 1:30 N1CH173 
PART II, TUESDAY 3:15 NICH 173 

O'Connor^ James 

Assistant Professor, California State University 

Teacher Action Research: Implementing Critical Thinking 
Via a Critical Approach 

One important current method for conducting applied research in educa- 
tion is through **tcacher action research". This presentation will offer partici- 
pants a look at a variety of action research projects conducted by a group of 
K-12 teachers. Theseclassroom teachersconductcd their own applied research 
studies within their own classrooms with their own students. Each study 
focused upon the development of critical thinking strategies or on promoting 
critical thinking. Session participants will view a videotape recording of these 
teachers presenting results of Uieir studies. Applied research methodology for 
classroom teachers will be discussed. 

^ n ^ Audience: K-1 2, U;C 

O A MONDAY 10:30 STEV3038 
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Cooperative Learning for Promoting Critical Thinking 

CoopcraUve Icaniing strategics arc being used to improve student achieve- 
ment as well as to promote social and affective growth. Cooperative learning 
strategies have been demonstrated to be particularly effective with minority 
students and in mulli-cultural settings. They promote higher level thinking 
skills and moral development. 

The presenter will provide session participants with particular cooperative 
learning strategies and activities which focus on developing critical thinking 
skills. These activities are appropriate for middle school, high school, or 
college students. Specific guidelines for using cooperative learning will be 
outlined. Session participants will be encouraged to share cooperative learning 
activities they have successfully used in their classrooms. Panicipanls will 
actually participate in a cooperative learning activity during the session. 

Audience: JH^HS, U,G 
TUESDAY 3:15 STEV3008 

Oxman-Michelli^ Wendy 

The Many Faces of Critical Thinking 

The Institute for Critical Thinking at Montclair State 
College: A Third Year Progress Report 

(The descriptions of the above two sessions were inadvertently left 
out. Please see page A-8 in Appendix) 

Project THISTLE (Thinking Skills in Teaching and Learning): 
A Ten Year Retrospective and A Look to the future 
Co-Presenters: 
Michelli^ Nicholas 

jacobowitz^ Tina Associate Professor of Reading 
Coia^ Lesley Research Associate 

Jovi/e, Princess 
Davis^ Robert 

Ten years ago, one of the first critical tliinking projects in the current 
revival of interest in critical thinking began in Newark, New Jersey. Initiated 
by Montclair State College and funded by the Victoria Foundation and other 
agencies, the project was designed to help teachers reconsider their curriculiir 
responsibilities to teach for critical thinking through a combined curriculum 
and slaffdcvelopmcntmodel. More than400 teachers have participated todatc. 
The original structure of the project and its evolution will be discussed by the 
project director, faculty, and participants in the project. Questions include: 
What special factors must be considered in designing programs for urban 
schools? What support do teachers need to leach for critical thinking? What 
differences in teaching can realistically be expected? What effats has the 
project had on student achievement? How might the project be replicated? 
Participation by the audience in the discussion and opportunities for question- 
ing will be provided. ^ ^ HS, cc. u, c 

^ TUESDAY 8:45 PAR 108 
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Parker, Richard 

Professor, Departmeritof Philosophy 

A Case for Formal Logic 

This presentation is designed to promote the view that formal logic plays 
— or can play — an important role in the critical thinking classroom. Its first 
point is a distinction between formal logic and systematic logic, accompanied 
by an account of how, in critical thinking circles, the former seems to have 
acquired the reputation that rightly belongs only to the latter. 

I agree with the majority that systematic logic is largely irrelevant in 
critical thinking, but I devote the remainder of the presentation to try ing to show 
why we should administer a dose of formal logic — in one guise or another 
(categorical, truth-functional, or both)— to our students. The arguments arc, 
most simply, (a) that formal logic works when we run up against certain 
important kinds of language analysis, and (b) that nothing else does. Partly , but 
not entirely, the issue turns on the well-worn axle of translation. Along the way, 
I tell one and one-half jokes and show neither overhead projections nor slides. 

Audienc": CC, U, C 
MONDAY 8:45 STEV 3028 

Parks, Sandra 

Educatior^al Consultant, Author 

Using Graphic Organizers to Improve Thinking and 
Learning 

This presentation will demonstrate how graphic organizers representing 
various basic critical thinking skills can be constructed and used to both teach 
thinking and enhance content learning. It is based on the idea that critical 
thinking skills are basically ways of organizing our thinking, and that the use 
of visual representations of these organizational patterns can provide us with 
a simple and powerful tool for achieving both thinking skills and content 
objectives. The demonstrations will be from material for middle and upper 
elementary school students in language arts and social studies. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 3:15 STEV 3028 

Paul, Richard 

Director, Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 
Sonoma State University 

Richard PauVs Bag of Tricks: Practical Strategies & Tactics 
for Getting Students Involved in Their Learning 

Over the years, Richard Paul has developed a host of techniques for gelling 
his students it^"olved in their own learning. In this session, he will share them 
and inviie additional contributions from the audicnue. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 1:30 STEV 1002 
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How to Foster Critical Thinking Intuitions 

Critical thinking depends on **principles" not on **proccdures". One cannot 
think critically by rule or recipe. To become effective critical thinkers requires 
that we develop critical thinking "intuitions", those 'quick and ready insights'* 
that enable us to grasp when a critical thinking princ iple docs or docs not apply . 
Unfortunately, few teachers or professors teach in a way that fosters critical 
thinking intuitions. In this session, Richard Paul describes ways in which we 
can foster the development of critical thinking intuitions. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 10:30 CH 68 

Paul, Richard 

Critical Thinking: The Thinking That Masters the Content 

In the conference keynote session, Richard Pai!l illuminates the confer- 
ence themo: how and why critical thinking is essential to the gaining of 
knowledge. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 9:00 COMMENCEMENT AREA 

Paul; Richard 

Organized Practice in Lesson Remodelling and Redesign 

This session is designed lo provide practice in lesson remodelling to those 
already familiar with the concept and the critical thinking strategies that 
underiie it. Richard Paul leads a session focused on "hands-on" cooperative 
work. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 1:30 CH 68 

Paul Richard 

How to Help Students Develop Intellectual Standards 
(that They Apply to Everyday Life) 

Only those who develop explicit intellectual standards can become full- 
fledged critical thinkers, yet liiilc is done to help students develop them . In iliis 
session, Richard Paul describes a variety of ways in which intellectual stan- 
dards can be fostered. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 10:30 EPT 

Paul^ Richard 

Developing a Comprehensive Plan for School-Wide or 
District-Wide Reform 

A well-conccivcd plan for infusing critical thinking into the curriculum 
should have the following characteristics: 1) it should not compromise dcpili 
and quality for attractiveness. 2) it should allow for individual variations 
among teachers at different stages of their development as critical thinkers, 3) 
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it should provide incentives to teachers^ 4) it should combine a variety of staff 
development i^tratcgies, 5) it should be based on a broad philosophical grasp of 
the nature of education, integrated into a realistic pedagogy, and 6) it should be 
long-term, providing for evolution over an extended period of time. In this 
session, Richard Paul will elaborate on these characteristics. Ample time will 
be left for discussion. 

Audience: K-1 2, CC 
SUNDm. 3:15 CH68 

Paul^ Richard 

Remodelling the Curriculum 

It is not enough to help teachers redesign their lessons. It is important, in 
addition, that the curricul um be redesigned . In this session, Richard Paul spells 
out why and how the curriculum can be redesigned to infuse critical thinking 
in the schools. 

Audience: K-1 2 

TUESDAY 3:15 CH 68 

Phillips, Hollibert 

Associate Professor, Whitman College 

Manner as Matter and Other Matters 

Lecture/Discussion: This interactive session will look closely at viu*ious 
levels and dynamic ways of understanding "subject mailer", and the assu mp- 
tions and implications associated witli each . Among those ways of undersrund- 
ing which will be addressed are these: subject matter as objc<:lively given, and 
subject matter as creative, on-going construction. An intimately associated 
feature of the study is the dynamic role of wcil-crafted questions in bringing 
subject matter toexciting and vigorous life . The focus ol'thc session will be tliis 
vital activity of llie student and thinker/designer. 

Audience: CC; U^G 
MONDAY 1 0:30 STEV 3026 

Pierce, Gloria 

Assistant Professor, MontcUvr State College 

Critical Thinking: The Role of Management Education 

This seminar will explore the relationship between the development of 
critical thinking in adults, especially managerial decision-makers in the wi rk- 
place,and organizational and cultural u-ansformationJt will also identify .some 
significant areas of inquiry for critical thinking in the context of management 
(e.g., goal-setting, strategic planning, cadership, and human resource manage- 
ment), and examine issues and implications for business school faculty and 
management development and u-aining of professionals. 

Tne format of presentation will be participative and experiential. The 
facilitiUor will guide discussions, elicit ideas, and summiu*i/e learning. 

Audience: CC;U 

TUESDAY 3:15 STEV 3076 
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Plavcan^ Patricia 

College of Agricultural Sciences, Ur)iversity of Wiscorisir) 

Impact of Critical Thinking Instruction in a Colleger-Level 
Nutrition Course 

The effectiveness of teaching critical thinking in nutrition was evaluated 
using nine specifically-designed nutrition lessons which address the following 
aspects of critical thinking: building an extensive, accessible knowledge base; 
metacognitive thinking; the critical spirit; and inductive and deductive reason- 
ing. A pretest and final examination were used to measure progress in academic 
knowledge. Critical thinking ability was evaluated at the beginning and end of 
the semester using an instrument designed to measure the specified skills in a 
nutrition context. The experimental group participated in the specifically- 
designed lessons as part of a weekly discussion session. The control group 
attended traditional lecture review sessions. Two instructors were randomly 
assigned to conduct experimental and control discussion sessions. The experi- 
mental group (N=22) had significantly greater gain in academic knowledge 
scores and deductive reasoning abilities than the control group (N=22). Thus, 
the infusion approach to teach, ng critical thinking seems to be effective both 
in teaching content in the traditional sense and in helping students apply that 
knowledge when making real life decisions. 



Pollard^ Jim 

Instructor, Spokane Community College 

What Is Not Critical Thinking! 

Bringing twenty years of curriculum development experience, Jim has 
used programmed instruction, L.A.P., Multimedia, Behavioral Objectives, 
Competency Based Instruction, Individualized Instruction, and Computer 
Assisted Instruction to design learning activities. This experience will serve as 
a base with the focus of this session being on the development and design of 
critical iiiinking instruction. The session will begin with identifying thekindof 
learning activities which do not encourage critical thinking from learners, and 
conclude with ideas on developing learning activities which promote critical 
thinking. Jim's interactive style of presentation promises a fun and interesting 
session for all those interested in designing critical thinking activities for their 
students. 



MONDAY 



1:30 



Audience: CC,U 
NtCH166 



WEDNESDAY 10:30 



Audience: HS^ CC U 
NICH204 
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Pope, Richard 

Director, Gateway to Great Thinkmg, Educatior) Associates 

Math/Science for a Lifetime 

Enjoy a hands-on, humor filled session demonstrating how mathematical 
and scientific thinking can pervade your classroom. Experience the joys of 
math and science empowerment and learn how to instill and manage student 
empowerment in your classroom. You will takeaway with you a vision of the 
active, thinking-oriented environment that can motivate life-longmath/scicnce 
involvement in all your students. 

Audience: 3-^ Grades 
SUNDAY 3:15 DAR143 

Porter, David B. 

Philosophy Instructor, US. Air Force Academy 

Critical Thinking, Interdisciplinary Education, and Course 
Evaluations 

The Air Force Academy enjoys many pedagogical advantages. Our small 
size (about 4,000 students) and emphasis on classroom instruction contribute 
to the educational program we provide. These advantages also allow us to 
experiment with alternatives to traditional didactic teaching methods, A 
general model of education which intcgratesstudenls' personal enjoyment and 
critical thinking with their mastery of the subject knowledge has been used to 
frame this investigation, A variety of multi-media, m ulti- format, collaborative- 
facilitative programs have been tried and evaluated using our faculty-wide 
course and instructor critique as well asa variety of other assessment methods, 
Thepresentationwillbe informal, use somcmulti-media,andcover both ihewy 
and data. This program is primarily intended for college and university level 
teachers and administrators. Please come prepared to participate. (Hopefully, 
you'll leave any - reconceived noUons about rigid and inflexible military 
education programs at the doorstep.) 

Audience: CC, U 

SUNDAY 3:15 CH 20 

Powell, J. W. 

Coordlriator, Educatiorial Opportunities Program, University of Oregon 

Picking Texts for Their Wrong Answers 

Using critical thinking textbooks which cannot be trusted is an efficient 
way to teach several of the important lessons about authority vs. independence, 
the fallacies, how to read arguments, the limits of method in critical thinking, 
and differences between artin.cial and real examples. The "stalking horse" 
examples come from Howard Kahanc, Copi, the Solomons, Patrick Huriey, 
David Kcllcy , P obcrt Fogclin , Moore and Parker, andTrudy Govicr. The claim 
is made that probably any book (which uscscxamplcs) will do, since no one has 
ever done a good job of reading and evaluating a single example of a serious 
argument. Some of the important claims I take to be revealed by the examples 
in weak texts are the following: 
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The fallacy approach leads otherwise sensible people to violate the 
Principle of Charity. 

Deciding what the argument is (describing or reading an argument) is a 
subtle and neglected skill 

Thinking critically involves distrust and skepticism even about the mate- 
rials presented in the critical thinking class. 

Try ing to use a method on arguments, rather than worrying about the issues 
to which arguments are directed, is a substitute for thinking, not thinking. 

Audience; CC,\J 

SUNDAY 3:15 STEV3040 

Prentice^ Mary 

Assistant Professor, Ur)iversity of Arkansas at Little Rock 

Response: Restr ucturing Schools for Higher Order Learning 

Co-Presenter: 

Guess^ Jerry 

Principal, Fai^view Middle School 

In, 1985, the Winthrop Rockefeller Foundation provided grants to schools 
to initiate critical thinking across the curriculum. In, 1987, Governor Clinton 
hosted a conference, ''Schools for Arkansas' Future: Restructuring for Higher 
Order Learning." In, 1988, the Arkansas Business Council Foundation pub- 
lished ''an agenda for a decade." Foundation, government, and business leaders 
have focused the reform toward redesigning the educational system so students 
learn to use their minds well. 

Persons from the Winthrop Rockefeller Foundation, State Department of 
Education, cooperatives, schools, and University faculty will present various 
perspectives of the present practices for teaching critical thinking skills within 
the state. 

Audience: K-12^G 
TUESDAY 3:15 DAR108 

Presseisen^ Barbara Z. 

Director, National Networking, Research for Better Schools 

Teaching Thinking in Our Cities: A Focus for the National 

Urban Alliance 

This session reports on the work of the newly formed National Urban 
Alliance and the importance of making cognitive development a central part of 
the education of urban learners. Not only arc the skills and processes of sound 
thinking key to any child's academic success, but mctacognitive and cognitive 
di^vclopment are seen as equally important to sustaining and advancing basic 
cognitive efforts. Ties to research/implementation studies across the country 
fje drawn, and the importance of sharing experiences is highlighted. Related 
topics of cooperative learning, supportive environments, teacher and staff 
development, multi-cultural education, and parental/family partnerships arc 
discussed in terms of the needs of urban school districts. 

Audience: HS^K-l 2, CC 
TUESDAY 3:15 ART 108 
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Teaching Thinking in Selected Content Areas: A Survey of 
Current Practices 
Co-Presenters 
Kruse^ Janice 

Coordinator, Instructiorial lmproverr}ent, Research for Better Schools 

Smey-Richman^ Barbara 

Training and Development Specialist, Research for Better Schools 

This session reports on information gathered by a national survey of 
selected projects (K-12) in language arts, science, mathematics, and social 
studies that purport to teach thinking within a specific academic domain. 
Innovative curricular efforts are described and examined with regard to issues 
related to the selection of content and inter-relationships with varied types of 
thinking. Implications for practice in curriculum development and evaluation 
are discussed, as well as relationships to student assessment and progress. 
Participants arc encouraged to ask questions and raise issues related to their 
own concerns. Further research needs and implementation constraints will be 
discussed. Resource materials on new programs and a working bibliography 
are included in participant handouts. 



Quartz^ Karen 

Graduate Student 

Teacher Empowerment and Critical Thinking 

As school-based management becomes widespread, the concept of teacher 
empowerment needs to be carefully examined. Effective schoolchange through 
restructuring depends on a concept of teacher empowerment that extends 
beyond symbolic autonomy over scheduling and discipline. Teachers should 
be encouraged to think critically about the fundamental assumptions that 
underlie and consu^ain educational practice in their own school contexts. For 
instance, where tracking exists in schools, what are the arguments that support 
this practice, and are they sound? Engaging in this type of critical thinking will 
provide teachers with an active understanding of the obstacles to any school 
change effort. In order to encourage teacher empowerment through critical 
thinking, I would like to lead a participatory workshop for high school teachers. 
I plan to first explore the concept of teacher empowerment relative to existing 
efforts. And second, I wish to engage teachers in critical thinking exercises 
regarding typical school practices. 



MONDAY 



3:15 



Audience: K-1 2, HS 
DAR112 



SUNDAY 



3:15 



Audience: HS 
DAR112 
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Ramirez^ Jos^ 

Professor, Univcrsidad dc lasArr)6ricas-Pucbla 

The Question Is: Who Wants Critical Thinkers Around? 

The focus of this session is the analysis of the structural difficulties of 
incorporating critical thinking into the educational system in Mexico. The main 
hypothesis is that critical thinking represents a real threat for those who are in 
political and economic power in this counuy, The reasons are clear: Mexico is 
a country with great social inequalities, and formal education has been used as 
an "ideological instrument" to justify ihem. The incorporation of critical 
thinking into the schools may increase the s'.udents' awareness of the real 
reasons for social inequality and eventually, this may lead to an increase in 
social unrest. So far, there is enough evidence that neither the government nor 
the economic elite are willing to accept critical views of the system. One of the 
alternatives seems to be non-formal education. This session also reports on an 
experience in a scml rural community. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 3:15 STEV3038 

Rich; Michael 

Lecturer, Calif ornla State University, Chlco 

Critical Thinking, Moral Arguments, and Ethical Relativism 

Many teachers who attempt to teach critical thinking skills in their 
classrooms feel uncomfortable when it comes to dealing with controversial 
moral issues. Very often their unease stems from a reluctance to take a stand 
themselves for fear of being perceived as **preaching" to their students. This 
reluctance sometimes leads teachers to embrace an exU'eme form of ethical 
relativism. This flight to relativism is not the answer. Rather than maintaining 
that all moral views arc equally justified and therefore unassailable, I would 
argue thatthereexistsacommongroundof morality that even individuals with 
seemingly incompatible moral views shore. This common ground, moreover, 
is central to both moral assessment and critical thinking. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 3:15 STEV3046 

Rohatyn^ Dennis 

Professor, University of San Dic^o 

Leonardo as a Critical Thinker 

In his Treatise on Painting, Leonardo da Vinci claims that painting is the 
**master science" to which all others arc subordinate. His reasons are both silly 
and sound, Ills arguments fallacious but profound. Tmiay we label physics the 
master science, or else wederide hierarchy. Therefore Leonardo'sconclusions 
strike us as odd and irrelevant. Yet his views arc quite defensible, even though 
our culture is vastly different than his. If we t;ike Leonardo's rhetoric seriously, 
we can learn to make critical thinking a master science without doing any 
injustice to the disciplines that support it. That, in turn, enables us to gauge Da 
Vinci's achievements in art, science, and as a master problem -solver. 

Audience: C 

^ MONDAY 12:00 STEV 3046 
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Rosenberg, Vivian M. 

Associate Professor of Humanities, Drexel University 

Helping Students Stretch: Fostering Emotional Intelligence 
to Facilitate Learning and Improve Critical Thinking 

As students confront new material , they often feel uncertain and confused. 
In this workshop we consider strategies to help students not only tolerate 
confusion and uncertainty, butperhapseven celebrate such unscttlingemotions 
as indicators of personal growth and effective involvement in the learning 
process. Workshop participants will also explore ways of overcoming student 
resistance that may surface when students begin to question deeply rooted 
ideas. Special emphasis will be placed on helping students move from weak to 
strong sense critical thinkingby not only reflecting on underlying personal and 
cultural assumptions but also by considering the emotional dimensions of such 
reflection. 

Audience: HS^ CC, U 
SUNDAY 10:30 DAR143 

Rosenberg; Vivian M. 

Modifying Traditional Writing Instruction: 
Strategies to Facilitate Critical Thinking 

Although impressive changes have been made in composition pedagogy 
in the last few years, too many English instructors still follow — or are expected 
to follow — traditional strategies which undermine "syong sense** critical 
thinking. This presentation will review four problems areas: 1) Paper Topics; 
2) The Research Papc'; 3) The Tone of Student Papers; and 4) The Use of 
Literary Language. Thi.^ workshop should be of interest to composition 
insyuc tors and other teachers who routinely assign papers as part of their course 
requirements. We will consider possible waysof modifying traditional instruc- 
tional strategies to foster ''strong sense** critical thinking. Material for class- 
room use will be distributed. 

Audience: CC,U 

MONDAY 10:30 DAR122 

Rotncrmcl^ Dennis 

Professor, California State University, Chico 

Creating Review Software for Critical Thinking: 
A Case Study and Demonstration 
Co-Presenter: 
Tropea, Gregory 

Professor, California State University, Chico 

Thisprcscntation focuses on computer software for critical thinking which 
embodies two niajor pedagogical concepts: 1) flexibly-configured, task-ori- 
ented, independent learning. and.2)empowennent of faculty through inexpen- 
sive and user-friendly authoring system software. We will be demonstrating 
both our student review software and the authoring system that creates it These 
programs, already in use. constitute the first phase of a long-range educational 
O 
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software project at Chico State. As part of the presentation, we will create a 
sample working text review program to show how quick and easy it can be with 
the appropriate software. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 1 0:30 STEV 3040 

Rothermel, Dennis 

From Memorization to Mastery: A Design Strategy for 
Task-Specific Critical Thinking Sofiware 
Co-Presenter 
Tropea, Gregory 

Software for computer assisted learning (CAL) in critical thinking ought 
not to be imagined as a '^one-size-flts-air* product. Even though a given 
package may be adaptable in terms of pace and level of difficulty, any program 
still must focuson achieving a specific objective. The Philosophy Department 
at Chico State is developing several software packages with variousobjectives, 
including presentation of basic principles, assisting students with reading 
difficulties, enhancing general knowledge while teaching critical thinking, 
providing drill practice in both formal and informal problems, and the writing 
of critical essays. The designs we will discuss range from variations on 
traditional objective exercises to the user-interface of a programmable, hy- 
pertext-capable word-processor for use in homework assignments, individual 
or group study/critiquc/cditing of creative writing, or research papers. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 3:15 DAR112 

Rovmescu, Olivia 

Director, Lacolle Center for Educational Innovation, Concordia University 

Thinking Critically About Moral and Social Issues 

Co-Presenter: 

Nemiroff, Stanley 

Chair, Department of Religion, McCill University 

Our work on Thinking Critically about Moral and Social Issues is prem- 
ised on Paulo Frcire's belief, **themes exist in people and in their relations with 
the world " Thus, we have conducted dialogical interviews with a variety of 
people, questioning them about the decisions they made when confronted with 
moral and social issues in the course of their own lives. These dialogical 
interviews provide fascinating case studies for the critical examination of the 
forms of argument and the modes of discourse actually employed in attempts 
to justify "real life**dccisions. We have used these interviews very successfully 
in a number of college, university, and adult education classes, employing a 
pedagogical model which we developed for this purpose. 

In this "hands on" workshop the participants m\l experience our approach 
to the fostering of critical tliinking utilizing material from our dialogical 
interviews. They will have the opportunity to participate in activities that they 
would have their students engage in. Participants will be invited tooffcrcritical 
feedback regarding the implementation of our approach in post-secondary 
classes. 

Audience: CQU 

O , MONDAY 1:30 PM PAR 143 
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Rudinow, Joel 

Professor, Sonorna State Ur^iverslty 

Coping with Intersegmental Transfer 

An *1nter-Segmcnlal Committee** representing the Academic Senates of 
the University of California (UC), the California Slate University (CSU) and 
the California Community College (CCC) systems has proposed an Inter- 
segmental General Education TransferCore Curriculum (IGETC) for implem- 
entation throughout higher educaiiun in the state of California. This proposal 
threatens to significantly impact existing programs of instruction in Critical 
Thinking at both theCalifomiaStateUniversityandtheCalifomiaCommunity 
Colleges. In this session, the latest up-to-date in formation on the provisions for 
the proposed transfer core curriculum wil! be presented, the problems these 
provisions pose will be iCviewed, and a model course which satisfies the 
specifications of both the proposed IGETC and Chancellor's Executive Order 
#338 will be presented. 

Audience: CQU 

TUESDAY 3:15 STEV2049 

Rudinow^ Joel 

Argument-Appreciation I Argument-Criticism: 

The ^^Aesthetics^^ of Informal Logic 

What are the canons of argument criticism? What rational foundation 
underiiesargument/criticaljudgments?Theseand related theoretical questions 
at the foundations ofCritical Thinking continue to be raised (by Ralph Johnson 
and others) in the context of the project of creating a general theory of 
reasoning. This session offers an alternative conceptual model for the resolu- 
tion of such questions: the model of aesthetic judgment* 

Audience: Theoretically Demanding 
MONDAY 10:30 STEV3030 

Rudinow^ Joel 

Teaching Critical Thinking and Media Literacy: 
The 'Wgh Concept'' 

So far, the Critical Thinking movement has pursued its goals primarily 
within the framework of a traditional conception of literacy. Driven by the 
perceived social need to shore up literacy in the face of powerful communica- 
tions technologies to which literacy as traditionally conceived is irrelevant, the 
curriculum in Critical Thinking has largely been articulated in terms of a 
traditional conception of literacy and a set of cognitive and analytical skills 
traditionally associated with literacy. Accordingly, most courses and texts in 
Critical Thinking centralize the study of argument identification, argument 
analysis, argument assessment and argument construction within the overall 
project of developing reading comprehension and facility at written expres- 
sion . Without challenging the need for such instruction, it is important to notice 
that the current rationale for increased emphasis on such instruction equally 
demonstrates a need for instruction of an entirely new and different sort: 
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instruction for the development of what we might call **media literacy". This 
session recasts the overall conception of Critical Thinking and its goals and 
objectives within the framework of a general theory of discourse (as opposed 
to a theory of reason or rationality) so that they may be expanded and 
reinterpreted to encompass the full range of modem media's meaningful 
dimensions. 

Audience: Theoretically Demanding 
MONDAY 3:15 NICH166 

Rudinow^ Joel 

The Vast Say No'' Seminar in Sales Resistance and 
Advertising Analysis 

The complexity, sophistication, power, and prevalence of advertising 
throughout the information environment make it a worthy candidate for in- 
depth analysis in a Critical Thinking course. In this workshop/demonstration, 
a range of common stratagems of advertising composition will be presented 
and the promising potential, as well as the pitfalls, of incorporating advertising 
analysis into the Critical Thinking curriculum will be explored. 

Audience: HS; CC, U 
SUNDAY 1:30 CH 20 

Ruggiero/ Vincent R. 

Author/Consultant 

Teaching Thinking Across the Curriculum 

Thinking ins^uction is too important to be confined to a single course or 
a single department. It should be emphasized across the curriculum < This 
presentation will outline an approach fordoing so, an approach that combines 
creative thinking andcritical thinking and isappHcable to both problem solving 
and issue analysis. Among the topics covered will be insU'uctional objectives, 
teaching methods and materials, and assessment. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 ART 108 

Ruggieru^ Vincent 

Teaching Ethics Across the Curriculum: 
A Critical Thinking Approach 

Many groups have urged that ethics be taught from K through gradmne 
school. Unfortunately, mostrcmain vagucon HOW it should be taught. Neither 
'Values clarification" nor lecturing students about ethics develops sensitivity 
to issues and judgment skills. The most effective approach is to guide students 
to think critically about ethical issues in the specific subject area. This 
presentation will cover teaching objectives, criteria for ethical judgment, 
methods and materials, and assessment. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 1:30 ART 108 
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Critical Thinking and the Concept of ''Truth'' 

This session will demonstrate strategies for teaching critical thinking and 
provide an opportunity for exercising critical thought. Thought-provoking 
exercises will focus discussion on these questions, among others: Is truth a 
completely subjective matter, created by each individual to his or her specifi- 
cations, or is it objective? Is it more reasonable to regard truth as relative or 
absolute? (Is there, perhaps, a third view that is more reasonable than either of 
these?) How do our answers to these questions affect our conceptions of 
knowledge, opinion, morality, and CRITICAL TfflNKING? 

Audience: HS,CC,U 
MONDAY 10:30 ART 108 

RuggierO; Vincent 

Teaching Students to Think About Their Thinking 

2,500 years ago, Socrates emphasized **Know thyself " Modem teaching 
experience and research have given new meaning to that idea. We now know 
that it is not enough for students to develop thinking skills — they must also 
develop the habit of thinking about their thinking (mctacognition). This habit 
enables them to identify the influences that have shaped their minds, examine 
their own ideas and values as critically as they do other people's ideas, and thus 
grow in understanding and wisdom. This session will present a number of 
proven approaches for guiding students to think about their thinking. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 1:30 ART 108 

Ruggiero; Vincent 

Stimulating Faculty Interest in Thinking Instruction 

A perennial problem facing teachers and administrators committed to 
thinking insU'uction is how to persuade their colleagues of its value. Many 
facultycling to misconceptions: forcxamplc, that thinking can*tbe taught, that 
it can be (aught only to the ''gifted**, and that thinking instruction detracts from 
existing course content. Many others sincerely believe that they are teaching 
students how to think whenever they tell them what to think. This session will 
present a number of practical approaches teachers and administrators can take 
to overcome these misconceptions, transform resistance to enthusiasm, and 
create an institutional commiunent to thinking instruction. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 3:15 DAR108 

Ruggiero; Vincent 

The Attitude Factor: A Serious Obstacle to 
Thinking Instruction 

Educators from elemental, school through university are reporting that 
increasing numbers of students arc bored even by exciting material, have 
difficulty paying attention for more than five or ten minutes at a time, and are 
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intolerant of complexity. They seem not to care about learning* This attitude 
factor poses a special obstacle to sound thinking which demands a high level 
of concentration. Unfortunately, the authors of educational reform literature 
offer little help in overcoming this obstacle because they generally assume "if 
the student *»a'^n*tleamed, the teacher hasnUtaught "This presentation restson 
the viev t. ne attitude factor is essentially the fault of mass culture rather 
than edu . jrs. It will identify specific causes and describe a number of 
practical approaches teachers can use to develop positive attitudes in students. 

Audience: C 

MONDAY 8:45 EPT 

Scott Eugenie C. 

Executive Director, National Center for Science Education, Inc. 

Critical Thinking in Science and Pseudo-Science 

The general American public is largely scientifically illiterate,andappcars 
unable to distinguish clearly between science and pseudo-science. This lapse 
in critical thinking has negative consequences for science education. In this 
workshop, we will contrast scientific ways of th inking with other cpistcmolo- 
gies such as authoritarianism, revelation, and mysticism. Science is (among 
other things) an empirically based, evaluative comparison of alternative 
explanations. Teachers can 'each both scientific methodology and critical 
thinking by testing claimsof pseudo-sciences such as **scientific**crcationism , 
astrology, or dowsing for water, to contrast a scientific explanation with a non- 
scientific one. 

Audience: HS, CC, U 
MONDAY 8:45 DAR122 

Scriven^ Michael 

Professor, Pacific Graduate School of Psychology 

Practical Evaluation: The Last Frontier for Informal Logic? 

When all of us use Consumer Reports, but have never thought about how 
they design evaluations , when all of us are conned by supposedly independent 
evaluations such as accreditation, when all of us realize that critical thinking 
includes a great deal of argument evaluation , why do we not treat evaluation as 
a topic in its own right when we teach critical thinking/informal logic? Surely 
it is more important than rhetoric or first order calculus?Thc answer is that the 
ghost of the value-free doctrine is still around to haunt us. And the best ghost- 
busting technique is to show how to do it right. We do have a kind of intuitive 
idea of how to do it: list the criteria of merit, weight them , score each candidate 
on its performance on each criterion , add up the products, and the w inner is the 
one with the most points. In this session, we explain why that approach (the 
Numerical Weight and Sum model) is certain to give the wrong answer much 
of the time, and weprovidcan outline of an approach thatgi vcs the rightanswcr 
and is no harder to use (the Qualitative Grouping model). 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 10:30 EPT 
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Critical Thinking About Educational Evaluation 

About half the time in this forum will be for discussion. The speaker will 
lead off with some comments op various aspects of evaluation in education, 
from the point of view of someone who has long been involved in the 
emergence of both the modem discipline of evaluation and the modem phase 
of critical thinking. 1) Student Assessment We start with an interesting 
altemative to simple multiple-choice test items, the ''multiple-rating item/* 
which retains fast scoring but extends tlie test domain to the higher-order 
cognitive functions such as critical thinking. We also glance at ways to improve 
essay scoring, the use of work samples and portfolios, etc. 2) Teacher 
Evaluation. There are a dozen significant models in use or being recom- 
mended at the moment, almost all with fatal flaws; most of the focus is on the 
latest (the "research-based" approach) and why it ' s invalid and what will work. 
3) Accreditation, A.K.A/^Institutional Assessment". There's agreat deal of 
national emphasis on this currently, with a new national organization as well 
as the long-existing regionals. However, the process is still primitive and full 
of the same mistakes that were uncovered 25 years ago in the early days of 
program evaluation: it's goal-based instead of needs-based, censorship is still 
built into the process, student and critical input is still under-used, etc. 4) 
Curriculum Evaluation. Here is where the assumptions are least often 
challenged, either by lop-down or bottom-up approaches. Examples from 
English, social studies, computer studies, and sciercc/lechnology ed will be 
mentioned. Has Richard Paul's mighty contribution here solved the problem? 
Let's discuss that. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 3:15 EPT 

Seech; Zachary 

Professor, Department of Philosophy, Palomar Commur]ity College 

The Lincoln Middle School Critical Thinking Project 

Co-Presenters 

Campbell Pattie 

Prir)cipal 

Brown^ Jean 

Teacher 

Bortnick; Mike 

Teacher 

Middle school students earn college credit for a 16-wcck critical thinking 
unit that is taught by college faculty during the instructional day in the students' 
own classroom. Openmindedness is modeled and fostered with Philosophical 
Chairs (a discussion-debate format that doesn ' t polarize) and with role playing. 
Exercises on precision in language and fallacies are included. The course ends 
with an introduction to the selection of a college. A description of the program 
will be followed by open discussion. 

Audience: J H^HS^CC 
SUNDAY 10:30 STEV3026 
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Shibles^ Warren 

professor, Department of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin 

Critical Thinking About Emotion 

This session will give an analysis of emotion, based on recent literature in 
philosophy and therapy: The cognitive or Rational-Emotive Theory, 

Audience: G, HS, CC, U 
MONDAY 10:30 STEV3040 

Shibles^ Warren 

The Metaphorical Method of Critical Thinking 

The Metaphorical Method (based on a number of journal articles and 3 
books by the speaker) will be described and its use recommended as a method 
of critical inquiry, as well as its use in writing journal articles and as a guide for 
teaching students how to write papers. 

Audience: HS^ CC,{J 
MONDAY 3:15 "TEV3046 

Soven^ Margot 

Director, Writing Project, Department of English, La Salle University 

Exploratory Writing as Resource for Critical Thinking 
in Context 
Co-Presenter: 
Sullivan^ William M. 

Professor, Departaycnt of Philosophy, La Salle University 

The aim of our presentation will be to demonstrate the value of explora- 
tory, dialectical modes of thinking and writing for encouraging critical think- 
ing* Our definition of critical thinking assumes that reasoning is embedded in 
language and bears the marks of contextuality and contingency. To accomplish 
our objectives, we will describe an interdisciplinary pilot project at La Salle* 
Students in courses in political science, criminal justice, and finance were 
assigned common readings, and exploratory writing assignments on the subject 
of **progress", to demonstrate the power of exploratory writing for examining 
how an idea integral to the subject matter of all disciplines is considered in 
several fields. The presentation will consist of brief remarks followed by a 
workshop* Sample in slruc tional materials and student papers will be exain ined* 

Audience: CQ U 

SUNDAY 1:30 STEV3072 

Splaine^ John 

Associate Professor of Educational Policy, University of Maryland 

Critical Viewing: Stimulant to Critical Thinking 

The critical viewing of television is necessary in our electronic age. In this 
session, critical viewing concepts and skills will be demonstrated and ex- 
plained. Suggestions for developing critical thinking through the process of 
critical viewing will be made. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 8:45 STEV3072 
Q TUESDAY 1:30 CH 20 
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Stafford^ Joel Lindsey 

Speech/Language Pathologist, Special Services Center 

What Inquiring Minds Want to Know: 
An Inservice Workshop for Educators 
Co-Presenter 
Seligman^ Dee 

Training and Technical Assistance Associate 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

Working as a partner representative of the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion to the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (a regional labo- 
ratory) in Austin, Texas, J, Lindsey Stafford has developed a three-hour 
awareness inservice workshop on thinking skills and assessment of thinking. 
Three objectives are addressed: 1) to increase awareness of the need for the 
teaching of thinking in public school classrooms; 2) to teach methods of 
infusingthinkingintothecurrentcurriculum; 3) to provide abetter understand- 
ing of the background information on the measurement of thinking. The 
conference presentation will consist of a modified version of this inservice 
workshop, together with a brief presentation by Dec Seligman describing 
SEDL's approach to the training of trainers. The presentation provides a model 
introductory inservice session for all levels of instruction* It also provides an 
example of how educational organizations car ork cooperatively to train 
trainers. Since budgetary constraints often prevciit hiring ongoing consultants 
to help develop thinking in the c urriculum, this effort provides a model for ways 
to disseminate the best thinking about thinking in an efficient, grass-roots 
manner. 

Audience: K-1 2, Staff Development , Administration 
MONDAY NICn204 

Steedman^ Carrol 

Director, Credit and Special /* iterest Programs 

Division of Continuing Education, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 

Aristotle and the Repertoire of Reasoning in Continuing 
Educational Programs 

In the literature on ''reflection" there is an abundance of **why" we should 
address reasoning and practice deliberation among adult learners. However, 
there is little or no mention of the teaching of argumentation which is the **how 
to" of reflection. To better understand the repertoire of reasoning that can be 
taught in argumentation, we discuss Aristotle's The Rhetoric and C!iaim 
Perelman*s**therationar'and**thcreasonable".Asaconclusion, three continu- 
ing education programs offered tor the general public will illustrate how the 
teaching of argumentation can become an integral part of the course design: a 
forum on the ethics of public health care; a reading/discussion class entitled 
"Mind, Nature, and the Re-enchantment of the World"; and a study skills class 
based on Kathleen Dean Moore's ''A Field Guide to Inductive Arguments. 
Course descriptions and outlines will be provided. 
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Participants are invited to bring examples of classes or public programs 
which explicitly teach and practice argumentation and might be offered 
through Continuing Ei'jcation or Adult Education programs. 

Audience: CQU 

SUNDAY 1:30 STEV3038 

Swan^ Hobart 

Department of Communications, 

San Francisco State University/Swan Productions 

Public Education: It's a Bull Market 

This session is centered around a half-hour video documentary which 
offers a critical examination of the influence of business in public education 
curricula and policy decision-making* Using examples of corporately pro- 
duced "teach ing materials'*, corporate "adoption'' of schools , and the "Choice" 
program, the documentary explores the growing trend toward privatization of 
American public education. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 10;30 STEV3049 

Swartz^ Robert 

Co-Director of the Center for Teaching Thinking 

The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the 

Northeast and Islands, University of Massachusetts at Boston 

Combining Techniques for Direct Instruction in Critical 
Thinking Skills with the Infusion of Critical Thinking into 
Content Area Instruction 
Co-Presenter: 
Parks^ Sandra 

Consultant 

In this presentation, we will distinguish three basic techniques that have 
been used for instruction in critical thinking: teaching critical thinking skills 
through direct instruction apart from the curriculum, stimulating critical 
thinking in standard instructional contexts by the use of such techniques as 
higher-order questioning, and infusing the direct instruction of critical thinking 
skills into content instruction by restructuring the way uaditional content is 
taught. The presenters will demonstrate these techniques with a variety of 
activities, and show how they can be combined to yield two powerful altema- 
tive models for teaching thinking in the content areas, models designed to 
achieve both thinking skills goals and standard content objectives. Mr. S wartz 
and Ms. Parks (formeriy Black) will demonstrate these instructional models 
with a number of critical thinking lessons infused into content instruction, 
K-12, that they have designed as samples that teachers can use to learn the 
techniques of lesson design that these lessons exemplify. 

Audience: K-1 2 

SUNDAY 3:15 STEV1002 
MONDAY 10;30 STEV1002 



Swartz, Robert 



Assessing the Quality of Student Thinking: Techniques for 

Classrt m Teachers 

While multiple choice tests have been the standard veh icle used in national 
and statewide testing programs, assessment needs at the classroom level to 
diagnose and monitor the quality of student thinking call for other rel iable, but 
less formal, means of assessment. One important way that teachers themselves 
can design such ways of assessing the critical thinking skills of their students 
is demonstrated and discussed in this presentation. It involves constructing 
appropriate prompting questions raised about examples which call for the use 
of specific critical thinking skills and then assessing students' responses 
against well-articulated characterizations of these critical thinking skills which 
teachers use in developing critical thinking lessons, A number of specific 
lessons will be examined, and participants in this workshop will be shown how 
they can make use of what is incorporated into these lessons to construct such 
assessment items. 

Audience: K-12 
MONDAY 1:30 CH68 

Sweers, Carolyn 

Teacher of Philosophy, New Trier Township High School 

Effective Uses of Dialogue in a Classroom Setting 

Students lend to learn more when they have the opportunity to share 
importantlifeexperiences. On theother hand, unstrucluredsharing has limited 
educational value unless the discussion is guided in such a way that insights are 
discovered and deepened in the process. The master of the technique of 
insightful conversation wasSocrates.Thisparlicipatory workshop willexplore 
a varietyof techniques for deepening understanding through Socraiic dialogue. 

Audience; K'l 2 

MONDAY 8:45 STEV2049 

Sweers, Carolyn 

Helping Students Examine Their Lives: How to Elicit and 

Analyze Experiential Information 

The basic intent of the Socratic method is the examination of life. This 
examination is neither moralistic nor judgmental. It elicits rather than imposes 
values. This workshop will consist of two parts: 1) an introspective exercise 
that will elicit important information about life values and ways of attaining 
them , and 2) a follow-up discussion of specific methods for leaching life values 
in a genuinely Socraiic manner. 

Audience: K--12,G 
TUESDAY 8:45 STEV 2049 

Swcers, Carolyn 

The Socratic Teacher 

Most discussions of Socraiic leaching deal wilh questioning techniques 
*0 teiicher can use to develop critical thinking in his or her students. As 
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important as this is, there is another vital dimension of Socratic teaching and 
that is an awareness of the Socratic **mctaphysics** which recognized the world 
as a place of mystery as well as intelligibility. In this workshop.participants will 
develop a vocational self-portrait that will include various aspects of the 
"cosmic** context in which teaching and learning lake place. In addition, there 
will be a discussion of what "care of the souP* (a primary Socratic value) means 
for teachers, in particular. 



Tatikonda^ Rao 

Professor of Operations Mariagcrmrit, College of Business Administration, 
University ofWisconsin-Oshkosh 

Mastering Basics of Production/Operations Management 
Through Higher-Order Thinking Skills. 

This presentation is directed at the faculty teaching in business adm inistra- 
tion, economics, engineering, and technological disc iplines at the community 
college, four-year college, and university levels, T'le courses can be either 
undergraduate or graduate. Participants will sec hov/ this presenter introduced 
and integrated higher order thinking skills into his undergraduate and graduate 
production/operations managementcourses, his teaching methodology, teach- 
ing/learning materials, assignments, cb^s di'jcussions, quizzes and examina- 
tions, challenges faced by him and his str Jenls, and the reactions and recom- 
mendations of his students and himself. Participants will have an opportunity 
to explore how this approach may be used in their own courses and to offer 
improvement suggestions to this instructor's approach. 



Taylor^ William 

Professor of Political Science, Oakton Community College 

Critical Literacy: The Pedagogy of Critical Thinking 

The traditional lecture classroom is well suited for communicating facts 
and information. But it*s not a method that gives students an opportunity to 
practice and develop critical thinking. Thus, if we areconcemed about helping 
our students become critical thinkers, we need to develop additional teaching 
methods. 

This workshop will explain the concept of "critical literacy** and will 
compare the pedagogies of the traditional lecture classroom and Uie critical 
literacy classroom — a classroom devoted, not only to teaching the content of 
the discipline, but also the critical thinking of the discipline. 

This is the first in a scries of workshops led by faculty in the Critical 
Literacy Project at Oakton Community College. Participation in the other 
workshops is not necessary for participation in this one. 



WEDNESDAY 8:45 



Audience: G 
STEV 2049 



MONDAY 



10:30 



Audience: CC, U 
NIGH 320 



SUNDAY 



10:30 



Audience: HS, CC U 
DAR122 
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Tyner, Kathleen 

Executive Director, Strategies for Media Literacy, Inc. 

Exploring Re^Presentation: A Cultural Approach 

Audiences bring a set of expectations to their use of mass media. When 
expectations are violated - as they sometimes are in the blurring of news, 
advertising and entertainment - audience members become frustrated, con- 
fused, and angry. Audiences are particularly volatile when they process the 
meaning of a global array of media messages as they attempt to communicate 
cross-culturally. 

This participatory lecture encourages critical thinking about mass media 
by examining the factors working to shape meaning outside the media artifact. 
The cultural approach to media analysis encourages audience members to 
consciously participate in the media environment by asking a set of critical 
questions every time media messages are encountered. These questions stress 
that media do no represent, but /?e-present reality. 

Useful for all teachers and those working with global, inter-cultural,or 
anti-racist educational efforts. K-12 teachers are especially encouraged to 
attend. 

Audience:K-1 2,C 
MONDAY 3:15 STEV2049 

Tyner, Kathleen 

Trying to Make a Dovetail Joint: Critical Thinking and 

Media Literacy 

This session explores the affmity of media studies to the critical thinking 
movement Some of the questions about mass media's connection to critical 
thinking come from a general confusion about the goals and objectives of media 
education in the United States. The session will compare goals and objectives 
common to both educational movements and will investigate ways to Fit the two 
together skillfully. An emphasis will be placed on teaching about media itself, 
as opposed to teaching by using media in the classroom. Model school 
programs currently integrating hands-on media production with critical think- 
ing about media will be highlighted. Participants will be encouraged to 
brainstorm and contribute strategies for connecting m^^.dia education programs 
to existing critical thinking fair. 

Teachers atevery grade level areencouraged to attend. The session is also 
useful for instructional designers and media professionals. 

Audience: K-1 2, HS,CC,U 
TUESDAY 8;45 STEV3076 

Unrau, Norman 

Supervisor of Teacher Education, St. Mary's College 
Teacher of English, Acalanes High School 

Tlie TASK of Reading and Writing 

Many high school and lower division college students read arguments 
superficially and write them without adequate reticciion, perhaps because 
readers and writers often donothaveasenseof appropriate strategies and plans 
O 
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that they need to construct meaning efficiently. This program of explicit 
instruction, calledTASK (Thesis Analysis and Synthesis Key), is embedded in 
an English curriculum and is designed to help students read and write argu- 
ments. In research using the program, eleventh graders who received instruc- 
tion in TASK demonstrated statistically significant improvemeni in both 
reading and writing of arguments. The TASK program can be used to help 
students improve in their abilitities to both read arguments critically and to 
write them convincingly. 

Audience: HS, CC, U 
MONDAY 1:30 DAR122 

Villarini^ Angel R. 

Director, Project for the Development of Thinking Skills 

Center for the Enhancement of teaching, University of Puerto Rico 

Critical Thinking, Curriculum RevrAon, and Educational 

Reform in Puerto Rico 

This is a presentation of the principles and strategies used at the Puerto 
Rico Department of Public Instruction to guide curriculum revision in terms of 
critical thinking. Special attention is given to the processes of course design and 
teacher training. Strengths and weaknesses of the process of curriculum 
revision, as well as its effects on educational reform in Puerto Rico are 
analyzed. This activity is pertinent to anyone who aims toward designing 
effective strategies to link the critical thinking movement to the educational 
reform processes at the district or state levels. 

Audience: G 

MONDAY 3:15 STEV1002 

Villarini, Angel R. 

Bridging the Gap Between Teaching Thinking and Content 

Instruction: The Faculty Enhancement Center at the 

University of Puerto Rico 

Co-Presenter: 

Orlanrll; Adalexis Rios 

Center for Enhancement of Teaching 

A demonstration of the program for faculty development implemented by 
the Project for the Development of Thinking Skills will be the focus of this 
session. This program integrates thinking skills development and content 
instruction in particular disciplines. The program has been using a very 
successful strategy to promote the above described integration. Over 15 
professors from different academic disciplines arc developing expcrimcnial 
projects that integrate thinking skills development and content mastery. 

Audience: CC, U 

TUESDAY 10:30 ART 108 
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Villarini, Angel R. 
Co-Presenters 
Orlandi^ Adelexis Rios 
Paul, Richard W. 
Weil, Danny 
Marcos, Anastasios C« 

Sociology Professor II, The American College of Greece 

Critical Thinking or Critical Consciousness? 

The Social Dimension in the Development of Thinking 

The encounter between Anglo-Saxon and Latin American approaches 
toward the development of critical thinking which took place at the 4th 
International Conference on Thinking, left the need for searching for a 
synthesis- The Anglo-Saxon approach represents a psychological and logical 
view of critical thinking, whereas the Latin American approach represents a 
socio-political, anthropological, and socio-psychological view. This panel will 
discuss the characteristics of each approach as well as possible directions for 
synthesis. After initial presentations by the panelists, a broad discussion of the 
topic will take place with the participants. 

Audience: C 

MONDAY 8:45 ART108 

Walton, Craig 

Professor of Philosophy, Director, Inslilule for Ethics and Policy Studies 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 

What is Liberal and What is Conservative about Critical 
Thinking? 

Some observers have claimed that the Critical Thinking movement is 
meant to be a liberals* movement because some of its leaders are politically 
liberal, or because it lends itself to challenging dominant conservative leaders 
or undermines much ol'currcnt media and educationist opinion as "indoctrina- 
tion". Others have seen it as inclined to conservative mentalities because it 
lends itself to didactic or indoctrinating presentation (even if "in spite of 
iLscir*), often calls on status qiw arguments as examples, casts doubts on 
dccply-fclt progressive convictions, or places the heaviest burden of proof on 
those whowould depart from the preponderanceofcurrentpracticc or opinion. 
In this paper, I present contemporary and historical definitions of * liberal' and 
'conservative', in order to both promote our discussion o ' these ideas and too 
enable us to come to some conclusion. After considering the merits of both 
positions, my own conclusion is presented: that critical thinking lends itself 
equally well to all partisan or temperamental varieties, except to those of 
dogmatism. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 STEV3040 

u\r\ — 
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Walton, Craig 



How to Teach ''Reasoning Across the Curriculum'' 

This presentation is designed for two groups: those who would like to 
introduce critical thinking skills into their current classroom curriculum 
without buying new materials, relying for examples on texts or other materials 
already in use; and for those who would like to take back to their schools or 
districts the plan of this workshop in order to use its format to work with others 
to benefit from it. This workshop has been offered and developed over five 
years in the Clark County (Nevada) School District. 

The plan is in two parts, usually done on two separate f ull-day sessions, but 
here compressed for our Conference's purposes: first, we practice six steps of 
argument analysis and evaluation, in order to grasp the needed skills by using 
common examples; then we turn to materials currently appearing in a wide 
variety of K-12 texts, at every reading level and from literature to math, from 
history to life sciences, in order to show the "across the curriculum" range of 
this way of approaching thenecd for reason ing skills in every segment of school 
and our common life. 

Rather than delegating critical thinking teaching to one teacher or depart- 
ment, this approach lets everyone in on the act: because, in fact, students' minds 
are taking in some sort of information and doing something with it, from the 
gym to government and from the shop to math. 

Audience: G, K-12 
MONDAY 3:1 5 STEV 3008 

Walton^ Craig 

Critical Thinking and the 1990 NAEP Functional 
Literacy Studies 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) recently 
published new (1990) studies of reading and writing by children ages 9-1 7 as 
they reveal ''functional literacy". Significant drops in reasoning ability occur 
when questions changed from single-item, or clearly-flagged question/answer 
match-ups, to two-item or more-item questions calling for critical ability to 
interpret and analyze information in order to solve a problem or construct an 
answer. The weaknesses of young Americans at these m idd le — to higher-level 
reasoning and expression skills amounts to "functional illiteracy", meaning 
that many of our young will not be able to **proccss" information, and thus will 
not be able to be hired or be menially involved in,our s(x:iety and governing 
systcms.ThisphrasedocsnotrefertoE.D.Hirsh'snotionof "cultural literacy", 
but is drastically more primitive, a much more foundational prerequisite to the 
ability even to read and evaluate slightly complex information. 

In this presentation, we will work on two questions: 1) What do the 1990 
studies tell us aboutfunctionalilliteracyasitrelatcs to critical thinkingabilities 
and what are the kinds of things young people ;ire doing poorly, and why?; and 
2) what can we do, from K tlirough College, to face up to this weakening of 
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thinking? I shall try to indicate which Critical Thinking skills arc needed (from 
primary grades on up) if our people are to become able to grow from their 
present, single-factor or information-recognition level of mind (which is so 
close to "conditioning"), to the multi-factor, questioning, problem solving and 
synthesizing levels of reasoning. It is these latter which we associate with 
adulthood, citizenship, and the (possible) freedom of the human spirit. As 
Montaigne said, here we are discussing the one liberal art on which all theothers 
depend. 

Audience: G 

TUESDAY 10:30 DAR108 

Walton^ Craig 

Critical Thinking and the Art of Judgment 

Too often we speak about "argument analysis" as if critical thinking were 
only analytic ~ the ability to dissect and microscopically examine words, 
phrases, or bits of an argument. But the experienced teacher often finds that 
students leap into these analytic tasks without even knowing the meaning of the 
paragraph or issue whose parts they are analyzing. This over-emphasis on 
analysis can be corrected by exploring the several (I count six) places in 
argument analysis where, in fact, we need to undertake syntheses — artfully- 
made judgments of some kind — in order to move on from there. 

From Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle to Montaigne, Pascal, Hume, and 
Dewey, a vital but largely-forgotten part of the history of logic had discussed 
this other sort of judgment The "art of judging well" was distinguished from 
the more formally definable and rule-governed processes of formal, purely- 
deductive judgment. For these thinkers, it was necessary to show both where 
and why the art of judgment is needed, as compared to where judgments can 
be formed by following formal rules of inference. 

In this paper I would like first to illustrate what is meant by the art of 
judgement as discussed by several of these classical thinkers, not just "infor- 
mal", but a constructive, self-conscious, and corrigible art of the mind. I shall 
then present a sequence of steps or phases in the teaching of critical thinking 
where a student's practice of the art of judgment comes in to play, and what we 
can do to nurture it. I shall also indicate where, in my understanding of it, the 
formal judgment skills come into play, and where they do not. The presentation 
is intended for a general audience, but draws upon the history of logic in ways 
of special interest to philosophers. My larger concern is to contribute to the 
identification of, and then the cultivation of, individual student's own powers 
of judgment. 

Audience: C, CC,\J 
TUESDAY 3:15 DAR139 
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Waxman, Hersholt C. 

Associate Dean for Research, Ur\iversity of Houston 

Critical Thinking Instruction in Elementary, Middle, and 

High School Classrooms 

Co-presenters: 

Knight, Stephanie I. 

Walker de Felix, Judith 

Padron, Yolanda N. 

Johnson, Richard 

Sterchy, Sharon 

This symposium will report the results of a major research study where 
nearly 200 elementary, middle, and high school classrooms across the country 
were observed in order to examine the quality and quantity of critical thinking 
instruction in the schools. Each presenter will discuss some of the specific 
findings and highlight the implications for exemplary instructional practices. 



Webster, Yehudi 

Professor, Califorr)ia *^tatc University, Los Angeles 

Are There White and Black People? Reasoning about Racial 
Classification 

Critii isms of race have come from every discipline except philosophy. 
Yet racial classifications exhibit a multitude of logical flaws, as iii the 
syllogism: "I have white skin. Therefore, I am white." "People regard 
themselves as black. Therefore, race is a real ity." "Only black people have been 
enslaved. Therefore, white people cannot appreciate the black experience." 
This presentation will outline the educational r.ource of these and other 
fallacies, and indicate how critical thinking skills must be integrated with 
courses on racial and ethnic relations. It will therefore also address hidden 
(realistic and relativist) philosophical inputs in the training of teachers and 
social scientists. 



MONDAY 



3:15 



Audience: C 
ART 108 



MONDAY 
TUESDAY 



3:15 
3:15 



Audience: G,K-1 2, CC, U 
STEV 3049 
NICH 204 
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Weddle, Perry 

Professor, Center for Reasoning Arts . 

Philosophy Department, California State University, Sacranrtcnto 

Handling Emotion 

This workshop's presenter confesses, not only zero expertise in its topic, 
he confesses, what's worse, something resembling pedagogical failure. He 
cries out. Despite 2x4' s to the frons, intro-level critical thinking students seem 
unable to distinguish the emotional component over an issue from the force of 
some argument addressed to the issue.This alleged pathology will be explored 
by means of several examples, including actual student papers. The audience, 
it is hoped, will become fully engaged. Given the alleged pathology, its 
potential treatments will likewise be explored. Given the pathology and 
potential treatments, prognoses will likewise be explored. 

Audience: HS, CC, U 
TUESDAY 8:45 STEV 1002 

Weddle, Perry 

Streamlining Critical Thinking Pedagogy: Diagrams 

Ideally this workshop would be mutual. The presenter intends to divulge 
dozens of diagrammatic tricks developed over a quarter century, tricks which 
allegedly beat straight prose. In tum, the presenter expects criticism, sugges- 
tions for improvement, col lecli ve expertise, and, in abundance, related parlour 

Audience: HS, CC,U 
TUESDAY 3;15 STEV 1002 

Weil, Danny 

Bilingual Teacher, K-1, Santa Maria fion/fa School District 

Understanding Social Science Through Multi-Cultural 
Global Literature: A Critical Thinking Approach to 
Elementary School Instruction (K-3) 

The ability to think critically about public issues, both national and 
international, requires a broadened understanding of other cultures. The 
development of "cultural literacy" increases the student's critical understand- 
ing of the rich and complex nature of given cultures- their history, geography, 
polilics,lilerature,tcchnology,art,drama,dance,music,law,religion,philoso- 
phy, social structure, and society in general. This cultural awakening serves to 
foster an awareness, not simply of a nation's cultural life, but the values and 
beliefs of its people. Developing cultural literacy increases the potential of all 
students to formulate appropriate questions leading to a deeper critical under- 
standing of international and national affairs. Multi-cultural literacy, by it's 
definition, demands reasonable judgment and problem solving techniques and 
approaches. The use ofmulti-cultunil global literature provides the K-3 teacher 
an opportunity to enhance cultural awareness and at the same time foster self- 
esteem among new immigrant groups here in the U.S. By using mulli -cultural 
global literature in a reading process that relates its content to the studentsown 
gcDcricncc, students are better equipped to build a sensitivity towards each 
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other, while understanding and recognizing differences in and similarities 
between peoples of other cultures. Building a critical understanding of the 
world in which we live, as well as fostering a respect for the dignity and worth 
of all people, is the goal of this workshop. 

The workshop will be a hands-on workshop. As the coordinator and 
speaker of the workshop, I plan to have lesson plans available which can be used 
in the K-3 classroom. These plans will be accompanied by a bibliography of 
chosen children 's literature tliat is multi-cultural and global in nature. Materials 
will be available in Spanish and English. 



Weinstein, Mark 

Associate Director, Institute for Critical Thinking, Montclair State College 

Entailment 

Entailment is a richly encompassing notion that engages with a number of 
disputes in current discussions of critical thinking and in the recent history of 
formal and informal logic. I willprcscnt a brief overview of the contemporary 
discussion in informal logic, distinguishing between kinds of entailment 
relations: deductive, inductive and convergent. Entailment has also K 3n used 
as aframework for the identification of missing premises and impliciiassump- 
tions and thus engages with issues involving the "principle of charity". My 
contention is that, although such work is valuable for the general project of 
understanding argument, it fails to address issues that would be better seen if 
arichcr and morcdiffcrentiated notion of entailment were undcrconsidcration. 

To do this, I will draw on discussions in formal logic, argumentation 
theory , and critical thinking. In particular, I will attempt to distinguish notions 
of validity that expose three major components of entailment: deductive or 
quasi-deductive apparatus used to support premise/conclusion relationships, 
analytic and nomic relations that address internal connections between terms 
in arguments, and functional qualifiers of the sort that Toulmin recommends. 
It will be argued that these notions of validity arc both functionally and 
structurally distinct, and thus, must be distinguished, if an adequate account of 
entailment in argument is to be forthcoming. 



Weinstein, Mark 

Critical Thinking Across the College Curriculum: 
What Faculty Wants and Needs 

Critical thinking across the college curriculum engages with the discipli- 
nary commitments of faculty. Such commitments do not have a clear and 
compelling relation to typical arrays of general thinking ski lis or informal logic 
concepts. Thus, much of the available literature on critical thinking is not 
helpful to faculty who, nevertheless, accept the critical thinking ideal of 
autonomous, thoughtful, and reflective students. The experience of faculty 
development at Montclair State College has, however, pointed to a number of 
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SUNDAY 3:15 
WEDNESDAY 8:45 



Audience: K-3 
ART 108 
ART 108 



MONDAY 



Audience: G, Theoretically Demanding 
3:15 CH20 




general issues that seem lo me of relevance to critical thinking across the 
disciplines. These i nclude concern w ith the epistemological assumptions of the 
various fields, argumentation within disciplines, the construction of appropri- 
ate academic tasks, educational objectives within particular fields, issues of the 
canon, and the motivational aspects of learning that inhibit students* accepting 
critical thinking as an appropriate educational objective. What we hope to 
suggest by this presentation is that critical thinking advocates should focus 
more on these sorts of concerns and less on the standard fare extrapolated from 
introductory level logic courses. 

Audience: CC,U 

SUNDAY 1:30 DAR108 

Wertime, Richard A. 

Associate Professor, Departrmnt of English, Beaver College 

Posing Questions: A Practical Workshop 

This is a hands-on workshop for teachers who want to help their students 
ask better questions. We will consider (a) what questions consist of as 
intellectual acts; (b) what typically makes the act of posing questions hard for 
students; (c) the repertories of question-posing skills any student should 
possess; and(d) the function of anxiety in students' asking weak questions. The 
workshop will combine a brief introductory lecture with small-group activities. 

Audience: HS,CC,U 

SUNDAY 1:30 DAR139 

Wertime, Richard A. 

Thinking about the Self as Performer: Making Key 
Connections Between Intelligence and Effectiveness 

Many students fail to recognize that academic success hinges as much on 
self-knowlcdgeasonknowlcageofcontent.Criticalthinkingstrategies, which 

help students master the arts of self-management, a)e central to the students* 
achieving maximal effectiveness in learning content areas. What is the basic 
logic of serious inquiry? What kinds of self-dramatization are involved in 
becoming maturely intellectual? How does a conscious knowledge of meth- 
odological assumptions govern a student's work in various disciplines? This 
presentation will combine lecture material with a small-group workshop 
session to address these questions. 

Audience: HS,CC,U 
MONDAY 3:15 DAR122 

Wiederhold, Charles W. 

Staff Developrvent Coordinator, Placer County Office of Education 

Cooperative Questions A bout Content 

If Critical Thinking is to master content, it must be the sort of critical 
thinking that empowers students with the tools of qucsUon K)ser, question 
processor,activc listener, and cooperative learner. Paul's intellectual virtues of 
courage, humility, perseverance, and integrity arc served through a unique 
application of student generated questions, applied tocontent, in a Cooperative 
O 
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Learning environment. This participatory workshop will use question genera- 
tion materials in a structural, groups-of-four, Cooperative Learning and whole 
class environment* 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 1:30 STEV3026 

Williamson^ Jan 

Greensboro Public Schools 

Examples from the Classroom: Lessons and Strategies for 

Teaching Critical Thinking 

This workshop provides concrete, practical examples and lessons from 
teachers who have been involved in a three year city-wide program to infuse 
critical thinking into the K-12 curriculum. An elementary, a middle school, and 
a high school teacher will share some of their best strategics and lessons, along 
with specific examples of how to establish a classroom atmosphere that 
enhances critical thinking and how to foster student autonomy and independ- 
ence. This session should provide usable examples and classroom activities for 
the teacher who is looking for ways to translate theory into classroom 
instruction. 

Audience: K-12th 
SUNDAY 10:30 STEV2049 
MONDAY 1 0:30 STEV 2049 

Wltte^ Marlys 

Professor of Surgery, University of Arizona, Tucson 

Prescription for the 90' s: Designing Educational 
Experiments in Ignorance^ Failure, and Chaos for 
Students and Teachers 
Co-Presenters 
Witte, Charles 

Professor of Surgery, University of Arizona, Tucson 

"In ten years, 50% of what you have learned in medical school will have 
been proven false. The problem is: we don't know which fifty percent" 
Harvard Medical School Dean, addressing entering medical students. 

Physicians,wear^>told,nccdtoknowagrcatdcal.Howevcr,**knowledge" 
in medicine (as in other human endeavors) often changes dramatically and 
abruptly, while physicians practice for many yciirs. Inquiry and experimenta- 
tion alter thecancnof medical facts; therateof decay of established knowledge 
attests to vigorous research, If they are to function well, future physicians (and 
all citizens) must learn more than content (i.e., **answers" or *Tacts of the 
day");they need the motivation and skills to seek out and filter the content, 
challenge existing content, and contribute new content. The Curriculum on 
Medical (and other) Ignorance (CMI) at the University of Arizona College of 
Medicine, begun in 1985, aims to hone abilities, to question, create, experi- 
ment, and deal consu^ucti vely with unknowns as well as medical students from 
first through fourth years, centers around hands-on research and **brain-on" 
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inquiry in a variety of fields. In this participatory session, Marlys and Charles 
Witte, M»D/s and, will present aspects of this Curriculum (and experi^^ 
Soncnfia workshop ignorance disciples from otlier disciplines) including the 
Summer Institute and the year-round Seminars and Clinics on Medical Igno- 
rance, Visiting Professors of Ignorance (distinguished ignorami). La Rcsiden- 
cia del Incognito ("House of Ignorance'^, and the CMI Workbook and 
Resource Manual. Designed for educators from K through U in all fields of 
study, this lively workshop will look at content and process in education, with 
special emphasis on ignorance, failure, and chaos, hitherto neglected yet vital 
conditions for teaching, learning, and discovery. 

Audience: G 

SUNDAY 10:30 STEV3049 

Worsham, Toni 

Director, Maryland Center for Thinking Studies, K-U, Coppin State College 

Co-Present;*r. 

Stockton, Anita 

Thinking Better by Thinking About "^'linU^^ 

This session will incorporate mctacognii. e and paired thinking activities 
including process observing, thinking aloud, think-pair-shareand think logs to 
facilitate increased understanding of specific thinking skills. Participants will 
follow the Inclusion Process Focus lesson *nodcl to identify, analyze, define, 
describe, apply, and assess selected skills. Curriculum designs which promote 
effective thinking will be shared. Special emphasis will be given to thinking 
imperatives for the 21st century. 

Audience: G,K-1 2 
SUNDAY 10:30 STEV3028 

Yli-Luoma, Pertti V. J. 

University of Uppsala, Predictors of Moral Reasoning 

Predictors of moral reasoning were investigated in this study. Home 
background and classroom environment were considered as exogenous predic- 
tors and the logical ability of the students as an endogenous predictor of moral 
reasoning. The aim of the study was to develop and test empirically the 
structural model of the relationships between these concepts. The LISREL 
method was used. 

The instruments to measure Home Background and Classroom Climate 
were developed from the perspective of attachment theory. The data strongly 
support theKohlbergian theory of logical thinking ability for developing nioral 
reasoning. This study and its implications for teaching and learning will be 
discussed in this session. 

Audience: CC, U, G 
WEDNESDAY 10:3U NIGH 320 
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Special Interest Croups 

(Tuesday, August?, 7:35-8.35 am) 

In order to facilitate networking within critical thinking special interest groups, 
a special time has been set aside for such gi 'ps to organize themselves if they 
so wish. The nature and extent of the organization that is set up will be 
dependent entirely upon the will of the members present at the meeting* The 
Center will continue to schedule meeting times for the groups at future 
conferences if interest justifies such continuance* Please feel free to join any 
of the following groups and to act as a mover in setting up a network* 



1 — 1 

□ 


Elementary (K-6) 


DAR 143 


1 — 1 

□ 


Middle School (J-S) 


DAR 122 


1 — 1 

□ 


High School (9-12) 


DAR 112 


□ 


Critical Thinking Staff Development 


CH68 


□ 


Community College 


STEV3008 


□ 


Four-Year College and University 


STEV2049 


□ 


Critical Thinking in Literature 
and Language Arts 


STEV 3072 


1 — 1 


Critical Thinking and Psychology 


STEV 3046 


1 — 1 


Critical Thinking in the Arts 


AKI lUo 


□ 


Critical Thinking in Science and Math 


CH20 


□ 


Critical Thinking Assessment 


STEV 3026 


□ 


Critical Thinking for the Slow or 
Disadvantaged Learner 


STEV 3038 


1 — 1 

u 


Learning ond Tutorial Centers 


Si EV 3040 


1 — 1 

LJ 


Feminist Education 


SI tV 3049 


LJ 


Critical Pedagogy 


K1tr*tt 1*75 

yv/c// 7 /J 


1 — 1 


Critical Thinking and Computer Programs 


NICH 204 


LJ 


Informal Logic and Reasoning Studies 


SiEV 302S 


n 


and fnservice 


SIEV 3076 


ri 






□ 


Critical Thinking and Religious Education 


CIllO 


n 


Critical Thinking and Communication Studies 


NICH 166 


□ 


Critical Thinking and the Law 


STEV 3077 


□ 


Critical Thinking and Nursing Education 


DAR 139 


□ 


Critical thinking and Preservice Education 


STEV 3030 


□ 


Starting Critical Thinking Newsletters 


STEV 1002 


□ 


Critical Thinking for Pre-School Children 


NICII 320 
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^^Education in the 21" Century^^ Series 

The Role of Critical Thinking 
(Tuesday, August 7) 

The "Education in the 21'* Century" Series is a sequence of Socrac- 
tically-led roundtable discussions of the role of critical thinking in 
the schools, colleges, and universities of the Twenty-First Cen- 
tury. The first seminar will focus on elementary education, the 
second on Middle School, the third on High School, the fourth on 
Community College, the fifth on liberal arts colleges, and the sixth 
on the University. 

The content and insights expressed in the discussions will be the 
result of the collective wisdom of the participants. Order, direc- 
tion, and coherence will be maintained through the Socratic 
discussion leader who will keep the group on the task. Brief 
reports on the major points of consensus and the major issues 
discussed will be presented at the conference wrap-up session in 
the auditorium on Wednesday at 1 :30. Emphasis will be placed on 
the question, "Where do we go from here and how do we get 
there?" 

Elementary Education in the 21" Century 
The Role of Critical Thinking A Socratically-lcd discussion focused on the 
questions: How will the elementary school of the 2 1st Century differ from the 
elementary school of today? And, more particularly, what is the role that critical 
thinking will play in it? To discuss these questions fruitfully, it will be 
important for related questions to be considered. For example, what son of 
technological and social changes can we reasonablyexpccttotakeplace? What 
sorts of environmental changes? What sorts of ideological changes? What sort 
of global, political, and economic changes? 

The Middle School of the 21" Century 
The Role of Critical Thinking A Socratically-lcd discussion focused on the 
questions: How will the elementary school of the 21"Century differ from the 
elementary school of today? And, more particularly, what is the role that critical 
thinking will play in it? To discuss these questions fruitfully, it will be 
important for related questions to be considered. For example, what sort of 
technological and social changes can we reasonably expect to take place? What 
sorts of environmental changes? What sorts of ideological changes? What sort 
of global, political, and economic changes? 



The High School of the 21"^ Century 

The Role of Critical Thinking A Socratically-led discussion focused on the 
questions: How will the elementary school of the 21*Ccntury differ from the 
elementary school of today? And, more particularly, what is the role that critical 
thinking will play in it? To discuss these questions fruitfully, it will be 
important for related questions to be considered. For example, what sort of 
technological and social changes can we reasonably expect to take place? What 
sorts of en 'ironmental changes? What sorts of ideological changes? What sort 
of global, political, and economic changes? 

The Community College of the 21 Century 
The Role of Critical Thinking A Socratically-led discussion focused on the 
questions: How will the elementary school of the 2rCentury differ from the 
elementary school of today? And, more particularly, what is the role that critical 
thinking will play in it? To discuss these questions fruitfully, it will be 
important for related questions to be considered* For example, what sort of 
technological and social changes can we reason ably expect to take place? What 
sorts of environmental changes? What sorts of ideological changes? What sort 
of global, political, and economic changes? 

The Liberal Arts College of the 21"^ Century 
The Role of Critical Thinking A ^ atically-lcd discussion focused on the 
questions: How will the elementary school of the 21**Ccntury differ from the 
elementary school of today? And, more particularly, what is the role that critical 
thinking will play in it? To discuss these questions fruitfully, it will be 
important for related questions to be considered* For example, what sort of 
technological and social changes can we reason ably expect to take place? What 
sorts of cn viironmental ch^ges? What sorts of ideological changes? What sort 
of global, political, and economic changes? 

The University of the 2 1"^ Century 

The Role of Critical Thinking A Socratically-lcd discussion focused on the 
questions: How will the elementary school of tlic 21**Ccntury differ from the 
elementary school of today? And, more particularly, what is the role that critical 
thinking will play in it? To discuss these questions fruitfully, it will be 
important for related questions to be considered* For example, what sort of 
technological and social changes can we reasonably expect to take place? What 
sorts of environmental changes? What sorts of ideological changes? What sort 
of global, political, and economic changes? 
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Audio/Videotape Resources 



The Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique houses the most extensive 
collection of critical thinking audio and videocassettes extant The following 
describes the very successful CRITICAL THINKING FORUM 1990, a 
series of e ight PBS 60-minute programs designed to be an authoritative source 
on critical thinking issues for staff and curriculum development specialists and 
educational leaders at both higher educational institutions and elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Contact the Center for a complete listing of available audio and videotapes. 

The PBS Series: Part I 

What is Critical Thinl<ing 

Critical Thinking and the Human Emotions — Most instruction is 

designed without an adequate understanding of the profound role of human emotions 
and passions in learning. In this program, Carol Tavris, distinguished social psycholo- 
gist and author of Anger: The Misunderstood Emotions, engages in a lively discussion 
on the relation of disciplined thought to emotions and passions. Many of the traditional 
views of reason and emotion arc critiqued in this session, and the implications for 
education emerge vividly. 

Critical Thinking and Mathematical Problem Solving — Surely 

it*s not possible to pass a math class without doing much disciplined thinking. Not so! 
argues Alan Schoenfeld, distinguished math educator from the University of California. 
Most students do not learn to think mathematically precisely because of the domination 
of didactic lecture, standard algorithmic practice, and one>dimensional testing that 
characterizes most math classes . When independent critical thinking is the heart of clan's 
activity, Schoenfeld says, genuine mathematical thinking emerges for the first time. 

Infusing Critical Thinking into Community College Instruc- 
tion — For critical thinking to become a significant force in student learning, it is 
essential that it pcmieale iastruclion across the disciplines. Unfortunately, students do 
not arrive on campus with developed critical thinking abilities and most professors art 
up in the air as to how they can cover essential content and also foster critical thinking. 
In this program, faculty development leaders from five diverse community colleges 
discuss their strategies for making critical thinking central to instruction. 

Infusing Critical Thinking into Instruction at Four Year 

Colleges and Universities — Though fouryearcollcges and universities tend 
to draw students with higher test scores and grade point averages than those entering 
conununity colleges, it docs not follow that those students have developed critical 
thinking skills and abilities adequate to university learning. Five faculty development 
leaders from diverse colleges and universities discuss the problem of infusing critical 
thinking into instruction. 

c D Tr" — . — 
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The PBS Series: Part 11 

Hov to Infuse 
Critical Thinking K-12 

Critical Thinking: The Thinking that Masters the Content — 

This program investigates why traditional didactic iastruction ineviubly fails and why 
critical thinking is essential to in-dcpth learning. Three dimensions of thought are 
emphasized: 1 ) fine-textured thinking such as identifying ev idcnce and reasons, probing 
for assumptions, drawing carelxil conclusions, and noticing inconsistencies; 2) skills 
such as reasoning within multiple points of view and reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening critically; and 3) affective skills so students develop traits such as fairminded- 
ncss. intellectual courage, humility, and persistence. 

Transforming Critical Thhiklng Principles into Teaching 

Strategies — Critical thinking is based not on rules but on principles that can be 
learned by any willing teacher and traiislormcd into a variety of teaching and learning 
strategies. In this program, a variety of grade-levels and subject matter illustrations are 
used to show how critical thinking principles that are integrated into modes of leaching 
become modes of leaming as well. 

Remodelling Lessons and Redesigning Instruction to Infuse 

Critical Thinking — in this program, the teacher becomes the focus as Richard 
Paul explains how. by leaming to think critically about tlieir own instruction, teachers 
can remodel their lessons and redesign their instruction. Virtually every traditional 
lesson or unit can be remodelled in a variety of ways to infuse critical thinking. When 
it is. passive students become actively engaged. The teacher's monologue becomes a 
classroom dialogue. And content becomes something understood, mastered, and used 
— not just something memorized today and forgotten tomorrow. 

The Greensboro Plan: Long-Term Critical Thinking Staff 
Development in an Urban Multi-Racial School District — in its 

diird year of a long-term sUff development program to infuse critical thinking, two 
teachers become full-time classroom consultants to encourage teachers to think criti- 
cally about their own instruction* The aim is to remodel lessons and redesign instruction 
in order to infuse reasoning, writing, and critical thinking pervasively. Slowly but 
progressively, a new atmosphere is developing that encourages independent thinking 
for both teachers and students. This volunteer program, growing in support from both 
teachers and administrators, is a model for districts willing to work for long-term, 
substarilial, educational reform. 
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Oxman-Michelli^ Wendy 

Director, Institute for Critical Thinking and Professor of Education 
Montclair State College 

The Many Faces of Critical Thinking 

The critical thinking movement, celebrated annually at the conference at 
Sonoma and elsewhere, currently represents the work of members of many 
different disciplines who share the general educational goals of the philoso- 
phers who initiated this effort toward educational renewal. In making their 
contributions, however, members of diverse disciplines address different sets 
of concerns and respect different stylistic conventions. Observations at a 
number of critical thinking conferences reveal the general tendency of partici- 
pants to attend only those sessions at which members of their own discipline 
are presenting, or, if they do happen to attend an "alien" session, have negative 
reactions to the experience. Is it not possible for us to learn from each other? 

This presentation will report the results of an analysis of the ways in which 
critical thinki ng concerns are conceptualized and presented by members of the 
various academic and applied disciplines at recent critical thinking conferences 
that have been open to all perspectives. Attention will be given to the 
recommendations that are made, based on these concerns, for educational 
reform. Discussion will focus on ways in which respect for and understanding 
of different approaches to our n^ulnal goals might be promoted. 



Oxman-Michelli, Weiidy 

Director, Institute for Critical Tnlnkin '^ 

Co-Presenters 

Weinstein, Mark 

Associate Director, Institute for Critical Thinking 

Michelli; Nicholas M. 

Dean, School of Professional Studies 

Lipman^ Matthew 

Director, Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy for Children 

The Institute for Critical Thinking at Montclair State 
College: A Third Year Progress Report 

Established in 1987 with substantial funding from the New Jersey Board 
of Higher Education as a **Challenge for Excellence" grant program, the 
Institute has offered a variety of services to the general college community, 
with a particular focus on faculty development toward critical thinking as an 
educational goal across the disciplines at this public, comprehensive, institu- 
tion of higher education. What has been accomplished in the three years since 
the Institute's inception? What have we learned as a result of the experience of 
those three years? Members of the panel will report on the components of the 
Institute's grant program, and discuss the implications of different levels of 
faculty responsiveness to the various approaches to faculty development in 
critical thinking that have been mounted through the Institute. 
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Important Phone Numbers and Locations 

There are specially-marked on-campus phones available 
Uiroughout the campus. When calling on-campus from one 
of these on-campus phones, dial the last four digits only. 

Phone Location 

Campus Operator Gnformation, Activities) ..664-2880 

Center for Critical Thinking and 

Moral Critique 664-2940 Carson Hall 65 

Housing-Off Campus 664-2443 Zinfandel 

Housing-On campus 664-2541 Zinfandel 

Summer Conference Housing 664-2534 

Public Safety (Campus Police) 664-2143 Field House 

Lost and found, Parking information 664-2143 

Emergency Only 664-2911 
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